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vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will, of God as Jesus revealed it and to 

. co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL 
CONVENTION SPEAKS 


Thank God for America! 


ND thank God for Americans! 

Above all, thank God that America is 
not a geographical definition but a radiat- 
ing spirit whose impulses reach to wher- 
ever any human heart is tuned to receive 
messages in harmony with the highest 
aspirations of the human desire for unity 
with the Divine. 

Thus at Oxford this summer and else- 
where I met men who were, in the.old 
Roman sense, ‘‘colonials’’ of the Empire 
of the Spirit that is precipitated in what 
we call the United States of America. 
Some of them will never touch foot on 
these shores, but in the highest sense they 
are our fellow citizens, working in their own 
place in time for the perpetuation and ex- 
tension of “‘the American Dream.” 

I know by actual contacts and the 
privilege of the confidential word, spoken 
as in sacred trust, that not all Germans 
are slaves to a national god. I know that 
not all Italians are bound to the Empire 
of Caesar. I know that there are French- 
men who do not worship the shadow of 
Napoleon. I know that there are Hol- 
landers quite capable of once more cutting 
the dikes for the inundation of centuries of 
bitter toil against the cruel sea, to save 
their land from the inundation of ideas 
alien to their souls. I know there are 
thousands of Hungarians in ancient Tran- 
sylvania who are making such sacrifices 
as our fathers made that “‘government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people’ may forever challenge despots. 
I know that there are other thousands of 
‘Czechs who enshrine both John Huss and 
Lincoln in their hearts. I suspect from 
whispered words that America is still a 
hope of the human heart in Russia. I 
know that the descendants of the Vikings 
who found these shores 900 years ago share 
the dream, and in some respects challenge 
us to remember. I know that millions of 
our English-speaking cousins look with 
pride at our accomplishments, and pray 
that we may stand fast in the faith against 
all assaults the Red Hordes may make 
against the White Brotherhood on any 
and all planes. Even in the midst of the 
welter and confusion of war and waste in 
the Far East reverent souls look to the true 
east—this land of promise and fulfillment. 

Could we but orient ourselves to the 
place ‘‘these States” have in the long plan, 
surely we would forget all else but our 
responsibility to love and serve all that has 
brought us to this hour of opportunity. 

To all Americans the challenge calls, but 
more especially to us who are heirs of the 
spiritual descendants of men and women 
of all ages, in all lands, wherever prophetic 
souls from heights sublime sighted in the 
sea of Time a continent of Hopes and 
Dreams where it was destined long ago 
that you and I should find a foothold 
where we might stand firm in the faith, and 


precipitate through our persons institu- 
tions of religion and government, of in- J 
dustry and commerce, of art and learning, © 
in harmony with the Word that first | 
ordered Cosmos to emerge from Chaos. i 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy fainteth not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, ~ 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
(Arthur Hugh Clough.) 


Walter Henry Macpherson. 


* * 


CHURCH SUNDAY AT WILMING- 
TON, VERMONT 


Despite the downpour of rain Old Home 
Sunday at the Wilmington Universalist 
church was a complete success. The morn- 
ing congregation, including several car- 
loads from out of town, filled the church. 
Dr. Bissell’s sermon was on ‘The Unique 
Place of the Church.” He was assisted by 
Rey. Pliny A. Allen, pastor of the North 
Adams Universalist church, who offered 
the prayer. In the congregation was an- 
other Universalist minister, Rev. Clifford 
R. Stetson, a Jacksonville boy, now settled 
in Middleport, N. Y. 

Mrs. Leon A. Wheeler, musical director 
of the church, was at the organ. The 
regular choir was augmented by Dr. Allen 
H. Wright of Northfield, Mass., and Mrs. 
Beth Follett Smith, each of whom con- 
tributed a solo to the enrichment of the 
service. The three huge baskets of flowers 
arranged by Mrs. Meda Crafts were 
strikingly beautiful. Leon Wheeler, Mer- 
rill Green, Floyd Davis and Leonard 
Brown served as ushers. 

At the close of the service the congrega- 
tion adjourned to Beaver Brook, Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin A. Brown hospitably throw- 
ing open their commodious and beautiful 
house and providing facilities for enjoy- 
ment of the box lunches. An hour of 
eating and visiting was followed by a de- 
lightfully informal service in the large liv- 
ing room, which proved an acceptable sub- 
stitute for the lawn where the service 
was to have been held had the day been 
fine. Miss Christine Boyd, to whom is due 
the credit for initiating and carrying out 
the details of the reunion, presided, grace- 
fully introducing the various participants. 

Guy C. Hawkins led the assembly in 

(Continued on page 1212) 
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Learners Together in a Free Fellowship 


HE Christian Leader presents the symposium on 
the following pages as a contribution toward a 
unified program for our Church. We believe 

that even the casual once-over reader will find in these 
pages ample evidence of a growing awareness among 
our people that we must correlate and unify if we are 
effectively to perform the task which we have set 
before us. This desire for correlation and unity grows 
out of a clear recognition of the nature of our task. 
Although the projects of our church, local and national, 
are many and varied, we have slowly come to see that 
they aim at one supreme accomplishment—the educa- 
tion of men and women for the good life. Whether we 
educate with books in the church school, with books 
and discussion groups in the forum, or through the 
medium of drama, or experimental forms of human 
association, we are all learners together. We seek to 
learn to live the good life. 

Universalists have historically based their fellow- 
ship in faith in the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of all men. In seeking to realize this brother- 
hood, however, we have too often defeated ourselves 
by walking the lonely way of extreme individualism. 
Both historically and psychologically, we have not 
been a church at all. At times the fellowship consisted 
of a loose federation of rather touchy and cantankerous 
parishes. The federations in the course of time became 
associations, state conventions came into being, and 
not until the latter half of the last century did we effect 
anything like a general organization. Meanwhile 
auxiliary bodies of women, young people, and Sunday 
school folks were organized, and developed programs. 
Often these programs were developed without reference 
to other groups in the church. Thus, too much of our 
time, we have been a conglomerate of well-meaning, 
but over-sensitive and isolated, parties, jealous of our 
independence. The result has been what might be 
expected. There have been serious gaps in our educa- 
tional program. There has been overlapping and 
duplication. Worth-while projects have failed because 
they were not backed by our whole fellowship. To 
this day we suffer for these sins of organization. 

What then? Some of our best friends, some of 
the hardest and most loyal workers in the Universalist 
Church, tell us that the fault lies in our form of or- 
ganization. Democracy, they say, just won’t work in 
church organization. In a democratic fellowship there 
is not enough dynamic to achieve a strong discipline 
and maintain a high morale. Give our officials more 
power, these folks say. Give them authority to deal 
summarily with situations which under our loose form 


of government hinder the efficient performance of our 
task. Our work is too important, and the time is too 
short, to depend on the cumbersome processes of de- 
mocracy. With all respect to such folk, and with 
sincere admiration for their loyalty and their earnest 
concern, we must disagree emphatically with this 
position. We believe that churchmen of the free 
fellowship, who advocate such practices, are simply 
falling victims to the temper of our time. They have 
forgotten that the age-old struggle of religion has been, 
and still is, to free man’s body and soul from all forms 
of external domination. These good folks mark the 
temporary and outwardly visible successes of authori- 
tarian organizations. They forget that only in the 
free fellowship of good-will can the soul of man grow. 
An authoritarian organization can indoctrinate; only 
a free fellowship can educate. 

The way out of our difficulty, the way of over- 
coming our weaknesses, is more democracy, not less, 
and that is precisely why The Christian Leader recom- 
mends the program of “The Church a Fellowship of 
Learners” without reservation. The program is the 
result of an earnest study and whole-hearted co- 
operation of the leaders of all of our auxiliary bodies. 
It grew out of the active contacts of our leaders with 
innumerable Universalist churchmen, both lay and 
clergy. It proposes the method of conference and 
mutual enlightenment, intelligent planning and sus- 
tained co-operation, to the end that both in our local 
churches and in our national organizations we may 
educate in the true sense of that word. That is to say, 
that we may bring out the best in ourselves and in our 
fellowmen. This we can do only as we recognize fully 
and completely that we are a Fellowship of Learners 
together. The day is far past when individual church 
organizations or auxiliary bodies can hope to serve 
their fellowmen in isolated, independent activity. 
The church school is not the educational department 
of the church. The whole church is the school, and every 
member of every parish, whether he will or no, is a 
teacher of the church school children. Every member 
of our Universalist Church also tells the world some- 
thing about our missionary ideals and our missionary 
activities, whether he wishes or not. Sometimes it is a 
sorry tale. Every young person is a symbol of the 
church to which his Y. P. C. U. isattached. Recogniz- 
ing these facts is recognizing also that whether of good, 
bad, or indifferent, quality we are a fellowship of 
learners. Oh 

The October program of our Church this year 
contemplates helping us to become learners. together. 
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It is built on the important truth that dynamic for a 
church is not generated by any particular form of or- 
ganization, but is rather the fruit of intelligent co- 
operation. In carrying out the program we shall learn 
from each other, and work with each other in the 
common task of educating men in the Christian way 
of life. 

Thus would we be learners together in the free 
fellowship of responsible persons seeking the highest 
for themselves and their fellowmen. This 7s democracy 
in religion. In it alone there is promise of larger 
usefulness for the Universalist Church. 

BAD. 


* * 


A HARD CHOICE FOR THE RIGHT-MINDED 


HARD choice for the right-minded is _pre- 

sented by the attack upon China by Japan. 

By right-minded we mean people who live 

and let live, who do unto others as they would be 

done by, who respect national rights and liberties and 

individual rights and liberties, and who strive to do 

justly, love mercy and walk humbly with their 
God. 

The attack on China by Japan is like the attack 
upon Ethiopia by Italy. Both attacks were intended 
to gain territory, and to add to the national wealth 
and power. 

Japan issues statements to the effect that all 
that she desires is to induce China to co-operate in 
right ways with her own government. This, to put it 
mildly, is a euphemism. The attack is intended to 
make China subservient to Japan, and perhaps even- 
tually to make China a dependency of Japan. 

What should right-minded individuals. and na- 
tions do in such a situation? 

The great bulk of Christian people in the United 
States are not in doubt what to do, but we do not 
agree with them. They hold as the highest good con- 
ceivable keeping our nation out of war. We hold as 
the highest good conceivable restraining, by force if 
necessary, every bully and thug, individual or na- 
tional. 

While many of these apostles of neutrality at any 
price are inspired by higher motives than prudential, 
we fail to see that our own safety is served in the long 
run by such action. 

American vessels are sailing for China and Japan 
continually with cargoes of airplanes, munitions and 
other supplies. The Japanese have established a 
blockade and doubtless will stop and search our 
vessels. Irritation will be caused and this can easily 
develop into sentiment for war. 

The apostles of neutrality are clamoring for a 
recognition of a state of war between Japan and 
China and a consequent embargo on all shipments to 
the belligerents. They can put up a good argument 
against our making ourselves rich upon the miseries 
of other nations. That is all very well so far as it 
a but it goes just about as far as saving our own 

ide. 

We favor united action by the nations to restrain 
aggressors even if such united action means war. 
We are inclined to think that results can be obtained 
without war, that the public opinion of mankind will 


count for something, and that nations like Japan will 
not be so foolish as to fight a great group of world 
powers. 

The depths to which a selfish nationalism can 
plunge a nation are illustrated by the attack of the 
Japanese upon the motor-car containing the British 
Ambassador. Of course the attack violated the most 
fundamental rules of war—that non-combatants can 
not be fired on whether inside or outside the zone of 
hostilities. This plane swooped down upon a civilian 
car. The moment an Englishman was hit a whole 
nation was aroused. Why had the nation not been 
aroused by the bombing of thousands of Chinese 
civilians? Why do we care so little about what is 
happening to the people of Shanghai? Nationalism 
has made us sensitive to the weal and woe of our own 
nationals. It immunizes us to the sorrows of man- 
kind. 

When we consider the advance we have made 
from tribalism to nationalism, we are proud and 
happy. But the right-minded will not rest content 
with that pride and happiness. 

They will seek to make that national feeling 
unselfish and aware of the needs of mankind. Here 
are millions of our fellow human beings exposed to 
the terrors and sufferings of modern warfare, and to 
us it seems a dreadful thing that Christian America 
just as intently as pagan America sees nothing to do 
about it but to promote our own safety and advance- 


ment. 
* * 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 


HERE are objections to acting mercifully which 
are not merely the reflection of a hard heart. 

One objection is that in showing mercy 

oftentimes we blur moral distinctions. We set an ex- 

ample of indifference to what is right and of tolerance 

for what is wrong. Thus we lower standards which 

have been set up through enormous effort and long 
periods of time. 

The danger, however, in standing strongly and 
stubbornly for the right is that we may not have the 
right. We may have only what seems to be right. 
We may have a perfect case against an individual on 
the surface, but we may not know what has gone on 
in that person’s heart. 

Cases are continually coming up in churches 
where we have to pass judgment upon individuals 
and upon acts, and where it is our duty to do so. 

Probably churches would be more influential 
institutions if they did not shut their eyes to the bad 
acts of members. Hoary headed old sinners now and 
then are tolerated and even praised because they pay 
the bills. It is a sorry business when it happens. 
We are for high standards and for maintenance of 
standards, but we wonder sometimes if mercy is not 
one of the qualities which ought to be up there in the 
shining ideal of the church. 

We are more convinced of this when we meditate 
upon the difficulty of knowing people. Odell Shepard 
puts a Russian proverb at the beginning of “‘Pedlar’s 
Progress,” ‘The heart of another is a dark forest.” 
Sometimes it is a dark forest, and sometimes it is a 
sunny hollow hidden away in the hills where no one sees 
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it. There are beautiful lives that through some acci- 
dent are made to look ugly, and there are ugly lives 
which through some accident or skill are made to look 
beautiful. 

We are not helpless in this matter of judging 
others, for many little things, as well as great things, 
help us understand another, but we ought to use all 
the material available. If a man in later years is 
overtaken in a fault we ought not to assume that this 
blunder or folly is the essential man. We ought to be 
merciful, and try to see everything involved in the 
situation. 

Then, of course, as Paul reminds us, some meek- 
ness is becoming in us considering how all of us are 
tempted. ‘Ye which are spiritual,’ he writes, ‘ought 
to restore such an one in a spirit of meekness.”’ 

We are much more apt to do what we think we 
have to do in a spirit of anger, or a spirit of pride. 
Mercy has short shrift when we are angry. But mercy 
may prove to be the one true guide which never leads 
us astray. 

* * 


TEN YEARS OF DOCTOR STAFFORD 


N Sunday, October 3, the Old South Church will 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of the coming 
of Dr. Russell Henry Stafford to Boston. As 

one of his neighbors in the Copley Square district, 
The Christian Leader desires to add its congratulations 
to the many that he will receive. 

This tenth anniversary suggests to those who are 
at all close to the situation a hard-won but unusual 
success. By most of the precedents, the man who was 
called to succeed Dr. George A. Gordon was destined 
to fail. Under ordinary conditions, he would have 
lasted two or three years. His friends would have re- 
marked: ‘‘He had to be sacrificed. The next man will 
have some kind of a chance.”’ But it did not turn out 
that way with Doctor Stafford. He has had rough 
going now and then, but he is a strong man and he 
forced his way through. Only an honest, fearless, 
scholarly, consecrated man, who also was a strong 
preacher, could have done it. ; 

We are happy that he has done it and that under 
his leadership the Old South with all of its great tradi- 
tions is forging ahead. 

The historic tower, which had to come down be- 
cause it was in a dangerous condition, has been put 
back. It is a symbol of the pastorate. 


* * 


READERS OF RELIGIOUS NEWS 


HE Associate Editor of America, the Rev. John 
LaFarge, S. J., surprised even other editors of 
religious papers when he gave at the Institute 

of Human Relations at Williams College the results 
of a recent survey of 500 newspaper readers which 
showed the relative importance to them of many sub- 
jects of news. To these 500 men and women “religion 
as a news topic outranked art, aviation, biography, 
business, children, drama, engineering, finance, labor, 
law, medicine, music, radio, scandal, society, and 
sociology” in interest. More striking still was the fact 
that religion far outdistanced sex as a topic of news 
interest, in spite of the common belief that the topic 


of sex is supposed to hold the primacy. No subject, 


In short, was of such great moment to these 500 readers 
of newspapers as religion. 

Father LaFarge made another point of extreme 
significance: namely, that the religious news so wel- 
comed by readers is not primarily that of controversy, 
though that, of course, is read with avidity, but rather 
the actual presentation of the eternal truths of re- 
ligion. His statement is impressive: 


The greatest single asset of the religious editor in 
dealing with the fickle currents of modern public opinion 
and taste is St. Paul’s sublime certainty that men thirst 
for the Word of God, and never tire of hearing it if it is 
reasonably and attractively presented to them. 


This brought Father LaFarge, as it must always 
bring all religious editors, to the heart of the problem 
of the religious publication or the religious department 
of a secular publication: the presentation of religious 
news and religious history. This includes, as he de- 
clared, not only the news and the history of events, 
both current and past, but also the news and the his- 
tory of thought and the interpretation of events. The 
secret of genuine success depends upon the knowledge 
and skill with which this ideal is steadily pursued. 

Father LaFarge stressed the influence of the 
religious press upon the great work being done for the 
ultimate reunion of Christendom. Even more earnestly 
he laid emphasis on the need of unity in the religious 
press itself, and the power for religion of that unity. 
Diverse as the publications of the several religious 
bodies may be in their policies, as well as in their the- 
ological beliefs, they can unite on many questions of 
great civic and moral importance. Father LaFarge 
named some of these: 


The inroads of paganism in the field of education, 
the ruling of God’s Name out of public life, the increasing: 
indifference to moral standards in married life, the in-- 
creased irresponsibility of parents, the apathy of the vast. 
body of our citizenry to reckless public expenditure, the 
disregard for the Day of Rest, whether it be Sunday or 
Sabbath, the craze for mobility and the divorce from 
the land, the growth of racial and sectional prejudice, 
the distrust on the part of labor and capital alike of a re- 
ligious or spiritual solution of their mutual differences. 


—The Living Church (Protestant E’piscopal). 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
One of the best statements in ‘‘Ethical Dilemmas 
of Ministers” is: “Wisdom and Ethics are twin sisters. 
But sometimes Prudence, though only a distant rela- 
tive, masquerades as one or the other and causes end- 
less confusion and embarrassment among their suitors.’’ 


“Too fine, too cultured, too gentle, to succeed in 
modern business,’”’ said the old philosopher. If this 
characterization of a man of today is accurate, must 
we do something about modern business? 


Broadening the grounds for divorce in England is 
not letting down the bars. It is building a better road. 


Strict enforcement of all the laws on mass and 
on class alike is essential to democratic government. 
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The Church a Fellowship of Learners: a Symposium 


The Real Issue Is Liberalism 
John Murray Atwood 


S one reads the tentative program for the next 
session of the Universalist General Convention, 
nothing in it would seem to indicate that the 

Universalist Church faces a critical situation. Never- 
theless it does. For a period of years, so far as the 
number of churches and people is concerned, it has 
been steadily declining. Religious statistics are said 
to be unreliable. We need none to impress this fact. 
All are aware of it. Church after church has closed 
its doors and scarcely a single new one has come into 
being to take their place. There are more organizations 
and more officials, but fewer churches, ministers and 
people. And there are more funds—the fathers of 
the faith hardly dreamed of possessing such material 
resources. But these do not avail. I fear some of- 
ficials rub their hands with great satisfaction when 
they sell a church and add the proceeds to the ‘‘funds,”’ 
just as some parishioners rejoice most, as if it were a 
sure sign of religious health, when the treasurer’s re- 
port shows a balance in the parish treasury. 

I hasten to add that I am not trying to assess 
blame for these conditions, I am not indulging in a 
cold bath of pessimism (though I like cold baths), 
I am simply stating facts—facts that call for a search- 
ing examination of ourselves, and that demand ex- 
planation. For this situation is not what one would 
naturally expect. Theoretically the Universalist 
Church should be flourishing. Its liberal tradition, 
its reasonable and ethical theology, its receptive at- 
titude toward science, its rational appreciation and 
handling of the Bible, its social consciousness, mani- 
fested at least by many of its clergy, would seem to 
commend it particularly to the educated and thinking 
classes whose numbers are ever increasing. As a 
man of affairs and a keen thinker who has recently 
become familiar with the history and position of the 
Universalist Church put it, this denomination has 
just the gospel and philosophy which this age needs. 
And there are flourishing Universalist churches; but 
when we survey the denomination as a whole, the 
question arises: Is their prosperity due to the inherent 
power of Universalism expressed there, or to the ability 
of the ministers, or because they are traditionally 
popular churches? (People like to go to the leading 
church.) As I go around and attend churches of other 
denominations in our small towns and cities, hear the 
hymns with their distressing theological implications 
sung, listen to the outgrown creeds recited, and the 
dreadfully long repetitious prayers, and wait on 
preaching that grips neither the mind nor the heart 
(I am not referring to the Harry Emerson Fosdicks or 
W. P. Merrills), I come away more than ever con- 
vinced that there is a place for the Universalist 
Church. Is it enough, however, for the Universalist 
complacently to assure himself that his church is dif- 
ferent and more satisfying? Certainly not, for plainly 
it is not progressing. 

It ought to be evident, when denominationalism 
is Ceclining and federated and community churches 


are more and more coming to the fore, that any re- 
ligious sect that expects people to support it must 
justify its distinctive existence by cogent and con- 
vincing reasons. People must feel that this church 
stands for something that is really vital, worth serving 
and sacrificing for. Has the Universalist Church 
today any such justification, any distinctive mission? 
Unquestionably it has 7f its members have the spirit 
that responds to the call that the pressing need of 
the day sends forth. I will endeavor to state it as I 
see it. 

In the first place the Universalist denomination 
should as a liberal church take its stand squarely for 
liberalism. By liberalism I mean the principle of 
freedom in religion and life—in all relations, liberty of 
worship, of speech, of press. This is the indispens- 
able condition for true science, education, morality, 
religion, life, and therefore priceless. The line that 
separates liberals from non-liberals, as John Haynes 
Holmes said many years ago, is not vertical but hori- 
zontal. It cuts through all denominations. There 
are liberals in many denominations and there are il- 
liberals, narrow and intolerant, in all, not excepting 
the Universalist. But Universalists as professedly 
liberal should make liberalism their cause or quit 
using the designation so freely. A good many confuse 
progressive ideas in theology, which characterize 
Universalists, with liberalism. That may be claimed 
as a fruit of liberalism, but not the thing itself. Jesus 
is reputed to have said, “You shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” True; but freedom 
makes possible the discovery of truth itself. The 
two are inseparably connected. Yet not a few so- 
called liberals never seem to sense that liberalism as 
such is a great cause momentous in its significance. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, C. C. Morrison and others are 
given to talking about the “failure of Liberalism.” 
W. M. Horton in his very disappointing work, ‘‘Real- 
istic Theology,” descants at length along this line. 
They might as well talk about the failure of Christian- 
ity (of Jesus). Neither has failed, for neither has been 
fairly tried. If they mean, however, that the “lib- 
eralism” of some who use the term quite glibly is a 
weak, wishy-washy thing, unworthy the name and 
opposed to its spirit, we quite agree. How can any- 
one who sees the movement of thought and political 
life in European countries toward fascism and dic- 
tatorship that does away with liberty in all the rela- 
tions of life, and who perceives the readiness of people 
and agencies in this country to invoke regimentation 
and centralization of authority that strike at the basic 
rights of man, fail to recognize that there is no issue 
today more far-reaching or vital than this? In my 
opinion the Universalist Church should unequivo- 
cally declare it stands for liberalism in the above sense. 

Further, in the support of liberalism the Church 
should take two positions, each pertinent and vital. 
First, it should emphasize in unmistakable terms that 
not doctrine but the purpose to follow the Christian 
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way of life is the true basis of fellowship. I have al- 
ways felt that when the Universalist Church at its 
convention in Hartford in 1927 adopted the joint re- 
port of the Congregational-Universalist Commission 
on Comity and Unity, declaring that this was the true 
ground for unity and comity between Christians of 
differing faiths, a great step forward in religion had 
been taken. The trouble is that, like so many splendid 
declarations, it ended there. No attempt has been 
made to live up toit. Instead we draw up a statement 
of faith declaring that “‘the bond of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be a common purpose to do the will 
of God,” ete. Fine! That is a recognition of the 
primacy of conduct, of a way of living. But in the 
third paragraph we take it all back—‘“‘The conditions 
of fellowship in this Convention shall be acceptance 
of the essential principles of the Universalist faith,’ 
etc. That is, a doctrinal confession is required. The 
Church which in the future is to gather people of dif- 
fering beliefs, the universal (catholic) communion, 
will never be, as the Roman or Anglican, one that 
insists that men agree to its particular tenets. Never! 
Rather it must be one, as the Hartford declaration 
affirmed, that accords to each and every one liberty to 
believe what he must. But this is not saying that 
theology is unimportant. Dr. Robert Dexter in his 
report of the recent Oxford Conference wrote that he 
was coming away with the conviction that we needed 
asound theology. Wedo. Every church does. Every 
man does. Incidentally we might attempt to supply 
one. One thing, however, no church can do, prevent 
differences in theological thought even among its own 
members. Therefore no dogmatism, no insistence that 
this particular doctrine is necessary for membership 
in a Christian Church, should characterize us. One 
thing only is first, the acceptance of Christianity as a 
way of living, and, for the rest, liberty. 

The church that prepares the way for the type of 
community church that will gather in those of differ- 
ing beliefs—and such a church is a live one—is just 
the one that is educating people in the principle of 
granting liberty in theological statement and belief. 
It is finding unity amid diversity. 

The second expression of this liberalism that is 
called for is to drive home to those who champion the 
liberal cause, the responsibility of the liberal. The 
present is a time fraught with danger. It is an age of 
freedom, mostly counterfeit. Thousands on thousands 
are delighted with the consciousness that they can do 
what they please, that old restraints and catalogs of 
forbidden pleasures are things of the past. They also 
rejoice that there are today so many and such diverse 
interests to satisfy their desires. So they are out to 
get and have all they can. And responsibility, social 
or other, is hard to find or spasmodic in its manifes- 
tation. Never before was there such a need to 
educate young people to make right choices, to de- 
velop within them some aim, some purpose that will 
control their desires, co-ordinate their interests and 
guide them wisely amid all the myriad things that 
clamor and appeal to their passions and desires. This 
is particularly the function of the liberal. He must 
teach that one must justify the freedom in which he 
rejoices by showing that he has some inner purpose, 
dominating and exacting, that enables him to choose 


: 
and determine his life to right and noble ends, and 
that freedom is just for this, and nothing other— 
that one may obey the high purposes of life. 

There is one other thing related to the very genius 
of the Universalist faith. The original proclamation 
of the Universalist Church was the salvation of all 
souls in the future. Arminians held that this was at 
least the desire of God. A quite prominent Methodist 
layman enjoys repeating a story of George H. Bowers, 
president of the New York Convention of Universal- 
ists, attributed originally, he says, to Abraham Lin- 
coln: In a western town there were two Orthodox 
churches when a Universalist appeared to start a 
church of his faith. This disturbed the Orthodox 
clergymen and one of them said: ‘‘Now this is too bad. 
We were going along fine until this Universalist ap- 
peared. Why, he says that all souls will be saved. 
We hoped for better things.”” That helps to empha- 
size that the merit of this early Universalist gospel 
was just this ethical note: it was inclusive. It con- 
templated and comprehended justice for all. Today 
we may not be concerned with any dogmatic declara- 
tion of what will be in some uncertain and remote 
future, even though our faith in eternal justice and 
love is a trust both for the present and the future. 
But if we are children of the Fathers, what we are 
seeking is justice, salvation now for every one. Yet 
everywhere we hear of laymen who are jittery if their 
minister touches on industrial or economic or political 
questions. The minister, it is said, should stick to 
religion; he shou'd not secularize Christianity; or he 
is called a Communist or a Socialist or a “red.” A 
clergyman who could never be called radical, when 
we chanced to comment on the opposition that a 
minister with a really liberal program had met, re- 
marked to me, “It is what we are all facing.’”’ We 
understand something of the layman’s point of view. 
How can he expect, though, a minister who as a Uni- 
versalist is in the ministry to do all he can to help 
people, all the people, to have life, to be sincere, and 
not interested in every question that vitally affects 
human welfare? Shall he talk about personal prob- 
lems and soft pedal or sidestep all references to existing 
problems of war and industrial strife, or shall he, with 
Karl Barth and Emil Brunner, devote himself wholly 
to individual salvation? 

If a minister lectures in the pulpit on economics, 
or socialism, or birth control, he is generally accused 
of not understanding the function of the preacher, of 
secularizing religion. Not so! Whether he be a 
socialist or capitalist (in belief, of course), an individ- 
ualist or communist, a believer in birth control or 
opposed thereto, 7f he is trying to bring now the eternal 
principles of the kingdom of God to bear upon a'l the 
varied relations of life, political, industrial, social and 
personal, that God’s will may be done on earth as it is 
in heaven, he is not secularizing religion, he is spiritu- 
alizing life. He is a prophet of the living God. 

It is said by some that the trouble with earnest 
prophetic souls is the way they say things. Of course 
there is such a thing as common sense, as not fool- 
ishly antagonizing the people you wish to win. I have 
wondered, however, if Jesus was tactful when, ac- 
cording to Matthew, he pronounced his woes upon the 
Scribes and Pharisees—if he ever did. I have also 
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wondered if, opposing, as he certainly did, the external, 
formal, self-centered religion of his day, he could have 
in any way obviated the bitter opposition of the ruling 
classes. I fear not. Inevitably ministers who are 
genuine and earnest will meet trouble. Their ex- 
perience may be like that of Colenso, the author of 
the famous pioneer work in English on the Pentateuch. 
When he was ordained the preacher (Wilberforce) 
warned of the danger of time-serving and urged him 
to be steadfast and heroic. Then when he published 
his book, this same Wilberforce led the attack of the 
chorus of priests and pharisees on the brave young 
scholar and missionary. When the Universalist minis- 
ter at Middletown, N. Y., led the ministers of that 
city to propose a reform in the conduct of funerals, he 
had excellent support until he encountered the under- 


takers. It was not a question of what was right, but 
of personal profit. Can we seek any change for the 
better that will not touch the pocket-book, whether 
it be a matter of munitions or of coffins? It was ever 
so. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, so persecuted they 
the prophets. 

It is useless to shout to the people to be loyal 
unless there is something worth while for them to be 
loyal to. When the Universalist Church makes clear 
that it is standing definitely for certain pertinent and 
vital objects, it will be a church with a mission and 
fired with the missionary spirit. There will be plenty 
of opposition and controversy and trouble, but there 
will be no lack of recruits. It will be a great vital 
cause to love, and for which we may live and serve 
and sacrifice. 


Balancing Our Spiritual Budget 
Roger F. Etz 


MONG the most popular of recent books are 

several dealing with practical psychology. 

These all attempt to chart the course to health, 

wealth and happiness. All of them recognize that 

many people are living unbalanced lives, and seek by 
various methods to restore the balance. 

In one of these books, ‘““‘The Return to Religion,” 
by H. C. Link, much evidence is cited to emphasize 
the value of religion in the development of life. For 
example, Professor Link tells of thousands of tests 
given to ten thousand individuals, and adds: “One of 
the findings, not published in the report, was that 
individuals who believed in religion or attended a 
church had significantly better personalities than 
those who did not.’ In other words, the practice of 
religion or the attendance at some church is a signif- 
icant element in a balanced life for the individual. 

This is but a recognition in modern terms and 
modern science of the truth expressed by the writer of 
the Book of the Proverbs, ‘‘Keep thine heart w-th all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.’ 

Professor Link goes on to say: “The religion I 
speak of is not the refuge of the weak but the weapon 
of those who would be strong. I see religion as an 
aggressive mode of life, by which the individual be- 
comes the master of his environment, not its compla- 
cent victim.” 

If psychological tests similar to those used for 
analyzing individuals could be applied to the Church 
as an organization of individuals, doubtless many of 
the same conclusions would result. It may sound like 
a harsh and almost cynical criticism of the Church to 
say that a return to religion would serve to balance the 
life of many a church. Too often have churches been 
lured to what seem like more popular fields than that 
which is the particular concern of the church—namely 
religion, the stimulation and the cultivation of the 
spiritual life. 

Very frequently we hear the complaint of un- 
balanced financial budgets in our churches. People 
do not give as they should. There is not the generous 
response in pledges as in “the good old days.” As 
modern medical science treats not symptoms but funda- 
mental causes, so those seeking to cure the ills of the 


Church should seek not to “break the fever” but to 
kill the malignant germs which are the cause of the 
ills, and provide an environment of health in which 
these germs cannot breed and grow. 

Just what are we trying to get at? 

The business of the Church is to deal with human 
souls. Man is more than meat or raiment. He has 
vast spiritual resources which have never been tapped. 
He is made for greater things than often he has 
dreamed of. 

The Church must help him come to self-realization, 
which means coming to a sense of the divine which 
resides within him. This is the Church’s specialty, and 
if it neglects this, it has little left to offer to groping 
and bewildered men and women. It must help to 
give perspective and stimulus to their lives. If it does 
not do this, its place is taken by other organizations 
which seem to meet real needs. 

May it not be true that neglect of personal and 
financial support of the church by those who are able 
to give it, is due to a feeling that the church is not 
giving value received? May it not be true that 
much so-called ‘church work’ is not satisfying the 
spiritual hunger or meeting the spiritual needs of many 
of the workers. May it not be true that too often 
religion is presented as “a refuge for the weak and not 
a weapon for those who would be strong,’ and, there- 
fore, that it does not challenge the sacrificial giving so 
necessary to real success. 

The answer seems obvious. That church will be 
strong and active and aggressive, it will secure the 
support of its people, which best meets the spiritual 
problems of the day with candor and courage and 
faith. That church will be most effective whose every 
organized effort is directed toward the specific task 
of giving spiritual strength to its members and making 
itself felt in the community for the things of right- 
eousness. 

Hear, then, the conclusion of the whole matter— 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness and all things needful will be added unto you.” 
No amount of special advertising, no number of 
spectacular methods, will cure spiritual anemia of a 
church. These are merely poultices on the body ec- 
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clesiastical, and do not reach the fundamental causes 
of the ailment. 

As we are thinking of the Church a Fellowship of 
Learners, may our fervent prayer be, “Revive thy 
work, O Lord, in the midst of the years!’ Not a re- 


vival in the old-fashioned sense, but one of spirit, of 
purpose, of consecration to religion as “‘an aggressive: 
mode of life,” through which will come fullest self- 
realization for the individual, and justice, brother- 
hood and peace for society. 


Church Women — Learners and Earners 
Ethel E. Manning 


FELLOWSHIP of all Universalist women 

learning together the way to a perfect world! 

What a magnificent dream! It is a vision 
which includes the humblest servant and the wisest 
leader, and women of all degrees of talent and intelli- 
gence in between. If we had achieved that goal, the 
story of the women as a fellowship of learners would 
be different. The Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church has an educa- 
tional program that is definite and far-reaching. The 
tragedy of it is that it is carried on by only a fraction 
of the church women who bear the name of Uni- 
versalist. The statement has been made many times 
that only one-tenth of the women of the Universalist 
Church are organized as a national body, while the 
other nine-tenths are interested only in local churches. 

Those figures will bear questioning. They do not 
tell how many starving little churches are being kept 
alive by women whose interest is only local. Nor do 
they tell of the “good works’ being done by the nine- 
tenths through King’s Daughters, Sunshine Societies, 
Granges, and countless charitable societies inspired 
by the church but not of it. 

Sixty-eight years ago a group of privileged women, 
assembled at a General Convention in Buffalo, resolved 
to work together to assist that parent body by raising 
a portion of the $200,000 Murray Centenary Fund. 
It was born a national organization, and proceeded 
to percolate downward into state and local organiza- 
tions. These splendid, intellectual women developed 
two very definite policies, direct giving, and programs 
at their meetings, in contrast to the other groups of 
church women who met to talk of ways and means in 
the home church, to exchange recipes and bits of 
news, and to bake and sew and clean that they might 
keep the minister’s salary paid and the atmosphere of 
their church sweet and wholesome. There were learn- 
ers and earners. Not many learners were “high hat” 
and not many earners wore chips on their shoulders, 
but enough did so that the sweet wholesomeness be- 
came at times a bit acrid. 

The missionary interest, generated by a few 
college men seeking refuge from a spring shower under 
a haystack near the Williams College campus in 1808, 
became as a great tidal wave which reached and en- 
gulfed the Universalist body nearly one hundred years 
later. The learners began sending money to Japan. 
Where one’s money goes, interest follows. Japan be- 
came the subject of Mission Circle programs. Then 
came the voice of the prophetess saying: “Christ goes 
not alone to Japan. Why should we not be informed 
concerning the Christian program throughout all the 
world? Let us banish racial prejudice and try to es- 
tablish world friendship and understanding by know- 
ing what Christian leaders are doing in other lands.” 


So in time mission study became a part of the program 
of the W. N. M. A. But the earners of those early 
days would have none of it. 

The work in North Carolina, assumed in 1908,. 
had more appeal. The purchase and restoration of 
the Clara Barton home gained still more interest from: 
those who professed no interest in missions. The edu- 
cational program in all Circles included Japan, North: 
Carolina, and the Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp. 
Many also added the study books recommended by 
the Central Committee on the United Study of 
Foreign Missions and the Council of Women for 
Home Missions. The foreign studies have included, 
among others, China, Japan, Africa, and India. 

But in the past twenty years the picture has 
changed somewhat. The learners have reached out 
and added to their points of service until they are 
spending thousands of dollars where once they spent 
hundreds. Numbers have decreased. Many have 
passed to their long rest. With war and depression on 
the scene, the younger women have not joined the 
W. N. M. A. in great numbers. Fewer women are 
carrying on a larger work, and in Circle after Circle 
the bars have been let down, and the learner is baking 
apple pies to help earn her missionary fund. On the 
other hand, with the changing economic relations in 
the home, the earner, no longer dependent upon doles 
from friend husband or the butter-and-egg money, is 
making more direct contributions to her church. She 
is listening to speakers at her ‘“‘aid” meetings. ‘““The 
Community Chest,” ‘“Red Cross,’ ‘“World Peace,’’ 
“Better Movies,” “The Psychiatric Clinic,’ are topics 
which interest her greatly. She is moved by the 
story of the children at the Diabetic Camp, and gives 
generously to that cause. She hears of Friendly House, 
and sends a huge box of clothing. She thrills to hear 
Georgene Bowen speak of Japan, but she doesn’t be- 
lieve in missions. No ma’am! 

So there are today the affiliated groups known as. 
the Women’s National Missionary Association, and 
the unaffiliated having no national organization. Both 
are interested in educational programs, both giving, 
outright or by earning as circumstances seem to de- 
mand, to the local church and to appealing projects 
beyond the local church. For be it observed that 
always the learners as well as the earners have sup- 
ported the home church just as the affiliated and the 
unaffiliated do today. 

How may these two groups become one fellow- 
ship of learning women centered about the church? 

Both affiliated and unaffiliated must make con- 
cessions. Either it must be a part of the educational 
program of the W. N. M. A. to redefine ‘‘missions,”’ or 
the name should be dropped. Says Harry Stock: 
“When the church serves the people in its neighbor- 
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hood it is fulfilling its mission in part. If the church is 
to fulfill its total mission it must seek to help as many 
people as possible in all parts of the world. Missions 
is simply an organized method by which the church is 
trying to fulfill its total mission to all people every- 
where. Christians must both teach and live their 
religion to all men.” Every bit of unselfish, noble, 


generous, courageous activity in behalf of justice — 


and brotherhood which we perform is a part of our 
Christian mission, be it in New York or Hong Kong. 
Surely the unaffiliated would not object to enlisting 
with a missionary organization of that sort. But can 
the old conception of the long-faced, black-frocked 
“fuddy-duddy”’ who goes to “convert the heathen” 
be obliterated and the new definition put in its place? 
‘We know the old picture has been untrue for many, 
‘many years. Is there not some way to destroy it? 

There surely is need for Christianity within our 
own economic, political, interracial, and cultural so- 
ciety at home. An editorial in a recent Christian 
Century says: “It seems clear that among the factors 
which have caused a partial eclipse of Christian mis- 
sions is the emergence of the immediate social order 
as a neglected field of Christian operation.”’ Shall 
the W. N. M. A. then turn all its attention to these 
fields? How can it do this and remain in its par- 
ticular province? In so far as the social problems 
have a religious aspect they may well be included in 
the program of church women. Few Universalist 
women are deprived of opportunity for club work and 
study classes. However, political problems, for in- 
stance, as presented by a club program may be very 
different from the study made by a religious group 
from a Christian viewpoint. After all, Christ is the 
center and his Church the body through which women 
are working. To study economic problems in-the light 
of Christian principles is quite within the province of 
the W. N. M. A., provided that organization has the 
leaders or the facilities to do it more effectively than 
a women’s club. 

At present, the educational program of the W. N. 
M. A. is promoted through literature supplied at the 
office in Boston, exhibits of mission study material 
sent to state conventions and district meetings, ar- 
ticles in The Christian Leader, the Bulletin, and the 
Broadcaster, and summer institutes. Mrs. Manning 
visited the institute at Shelter Neck in June and spoke 
for the W. N. M. A. Miss Bowen stopped for an 
evening at the institute at Turkey Run in July, and 


Mrs. Harry A. Hersey led the women’s group at the 
three-day institute at Murray Grove in September. 
Two leaders, Mrs. Hersey and Mrs. Edwin Cunning- 
ham, drank in inspiration at the Missionary Confer- 
ence at Northfield in July, and they, with Miss Bowen, 
made the faculty of an institute at Ferry Beach. 
“Japan,” “The Moslem World,” and “Rebuilding 
Rural America” were the subjects studied. The Rey. 
Hannah J.: Powell contributed much from her ex- 
perience in the mountains of North Carolina. Forty- 
six women returned to their local Circles to pass on 
ideas and enthusiasm. And, shades of dear souls long 
gone, be it admitted one final conference was by re- 
quest devoted to ways of making money! 

There are many who have a dream of a National 
Association of Universalist Women, to include the 
affiliated and the unaffiliated groups. It should have, 
in addition to interest in the home churches, several 
departments: Missions, Social Relations, World Peace, 
The Christian Family, Legislative, Current Religious 
Events, to keep its membership aware of the latest 
news along these lines and to recommend action where 
and when it could be made effective. Such an edu- 
cational program subscribed to by a fellowship of all 
Universalist women could double the strength of 
our Church. And if to the strength of a united 
womanhood could be added the interest of as many 
laymen, what a power our Church could be! For 
there is no reason, is there, why the mission of the 
Church should be the mission of its women alone? 

There is a story of a certain experiment which 
was made in a munitions factory during the war. A 
great bar of steel, eight feet long, weighing six hundred 
pounds, was suspended by a heavy chain. Near it, a 
common bottle cork was suspended by a silken cord. 
The purpose of the test was to see if the swinging of 
the cork against the bar of steel would in time set it in 
motion. Again and again the cork was swung with 
no effect whatever. At the end of ten minutes, after 
hundreds of gentle taps, a tremor like a sort of ner- 
vous chill seemed to go through the bar. A few more 
tappings and a distinct vibration was seen. At the 
end of twenty minutes, the great bar was swinging 
like the pendulum of a clock. 

There are some who dare to hope that some day, 
when their tapping has continued long enough, the 
Universalist women, yes, and the men too, will be 
working together in a great program of Christian 
education and fellowship. 


The Educational Outlook for the Universalist Church 
Angus H. MacLean 


HE problem of education from the institutional 
standpoint is not just a matter of classroom 
procedure. An institution must have an in- 

clusive grasp of both its message and strategy as an 
organization, as well as wisdom in face to face relations 
with learners. It is in this matter of institutional 
approach that Universalism must examine itself with 
the utmost honesty, with love for its future as well as 
veneration f r its past. What is said here is definitely 
lir-ited to this field. 

Our most obvious weakness is in our common 


task and our common approach to it. It is of dual 
origin. Some of it is a price we must pay for our faith 
in people, our regard for the common wish and will, 
and our dependence upon the creative act and thought 
of individual churchmen and children. Part of it is 
due to failure in the Christian spirit, failure in fore-_ 
sight, and in disciplined will to make the institution’s 
teaching effective. This latter weakness must be 
recognized, diagnosed, and progressively removed. 
As to the other weakness, that born of our peculiar 
genius, I feel we charge too many of our failures 
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to it. If we feel our work is thwarted by democracy 
we had better think again. If democracy is a human 
value of lasting quality, any weakness of the moment 
that it can be charged with will become strength 
when we boldly insist upon it. But let us not assume 
too easily that we have this great thing in pure form. 
To lay open the problem from one point of view I 
would set down three imperatives. 

1. First, a church must have a sufficiently clear- 
cut grasp of its way of life to make specific applications 
of it possible. When a crisis arises it must be able to 
speak in no uncertain terms, or to put itself im- 
mediately in the way of finding out what to say. 
The Roman Catholic Church is mother to enough 
dogma and generalization to kill her in a generation 
were she not ready to give specific content to these 
generalizations when social and personal crises are 
faced. When a question of birth control arises there 
is an authoritative statement on the matter, and a 
general acceptance of that statement. So with child 
labor, mixed marriages, Sunday recreation, obscene 
movies and the like. Even on such large questions as 
the struggle between two great totalitarian state 
systems she leaves little doubt as to the direction in 
which she leans. Here, more than in her authori- 
tarianism, lies her strength, right there the strength of 
Fascism or Communism lies—in a fearless view of 
history and of human relations present and future. 
The power of the big bully is not as important a factor 
as we think. The Roman Church speaks. She has a 
message for crisis as well as for idle dreaming hours. 
A faith that is content with generalities, greatly needed 
as these are, is like a spy-glass or a camera out of 
focus. Who wants to use it save he who would de- 
scribe the scenery as his fancy dictates? 

Here, then, is one of our major problems, in fact 
the chief problem. We are divided, and afraid to ac- 
knowledge it, to face it, lacking in sufficient Christian 
faith to believe that we can look evil in the face and 
maintain our bond of fellowship. 

This imperative can be put in another way. We 
must recognize what we want as a people before we 
can hope to get it by educational or any other means. 
What we want we can teach and learn. To find out 
where we stand would be clear gain, even if it fell far 
short of what we love to believe about our own be- 
liefs. Finding where we are, we can move to improve 
even our wants. Some will repudiate this whole idea 
by declaring that there is no such problem, that we 
know what and where we are, or by saying that specific 
application is bad political strategy. This, however, 
is my conviction, backed by many a datum. So sure 
it is that I wouldn’t give a fig for the church’s future 
unless it clarifies its message. A house divided against 
itself is already in process of dissolution. It is often 
said that what appears to be serious division is merely 
evidence of toleration in action. Toleration we pro- 
fess and need greatly, but what survives of it remains 
by virtue of indifference rather than by the power of 
faith. The rifts within us are more alien to our tradi- 
tion and faith than of them. 

2. The second imperative is an inclusive educa- 
tional outlook. We are in the habit of regarding the 
Sunday school as our educational venture. We have 
focused attention upon applying the thinking of edu- 


cators to this little institution, but to what else? 
Worship is generally regarded as vital, indeed I fear 
that worship is worshiped more than is God. But who 
makes an effort to understand it, to find out how it 
changes men and when, and then seeks to include it 
in his educational planning specifically directed to 
human needs? The person who attempts this is not 
only unusual but even a little bit funny. Worship is 
justified in terms of an archaic psychology at a time when 
some of the recent findings in this field could give it a 
new lease of power. 

Our preaching, too, is still actually outside the 
scope of our educational thinking, generally speaking. 
The pulpit has one of the most enviable opportunities 
for adult education, but now many of us study people, 
constituencies, church agencies and _ psychological 
processes to determine what can best be done in the 
pulpit, what agencies must act with the pulpit, and 
what can best be handled through other channels? 
How many churches confer on the pulpit’s program? 
Professor Bowers of Chicago tells of a church in which 
laymen sit with the minister to study social strains. 
and stresses, even those within the parish, not only 
to enlighten themselves, but to give sharpened focus 
to the work of the pulpit. The uniqueness of his story 
establishes the fact that the pulpit is not used with 
the foresight and skill that contemporary educational 
knowledge makes possible. 

Parish work, while extremely important, is not 
dealt with from an educational standpoint, and con- 
sequently the man who is not born to that kind of 
work accepts it as perfunctory drudgery. Many in- 
struments of education which have demonstrated their 
usefulness, such as the forum, are not in good stand- 
ing, merely extra, peripheral, unnecessary. More- 
over, many organizations represented both in the de- 
nomination and parish, work like blind moles in the 
earth, each intent upon its own limited purposes, bat 
without insight into the church’s whole problem or a 
sense of responsibility for it. The loss of educational 
potentiality here is great. One has learned to put 
on a supper, one to manage a committee, another 
learns about missions, but together, what have they 
learned? The need suggested here can be met without 
any revolution. It’s a matter of thinking, a point of 
view that should come rapidly when leaders begin to 
plot and plan in terms of the whole church’s pur- 
poses as well as in terms of text, textbook, dinner or 
carpet. 

3. Finally, the church must organize so that its 
leadership can function, and its gospel be implemented. 
I fear to mention this question of reorganization, for 
whenever an institution gets into any kind of a dif- 
ficulty this matter of reorganization appears as a red 
herring to divert attention from the real issue. More- 
over, every educator knows that good leaders can do 
wonders with the clumsiest kind of a set-up, and that 
poor ones will make colossal failures with the most 
perfectly devised machinery. There is a tendency to 
shout ‘“‘Let’s reorganize,” whenever our objectives are 
hazy and our motives not quite as sincere as they 
ought to be. That does not mean that reorganization 
is impossible without a clear-cut task to be performed, 
for the task dictates the kind of organization needed. 
Organization is the implement of purpose, and its re- 
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finement depends upon the refinement of purpose. 
Lacking purpose and motive we shall fail, even if God 
dropped us down Heaven’s own constitution. Never- 
theless we should make sure that our purposes and 
tasks have not outgrown our organizations before we 
are content to leave things as they are. Many or- 
ganizations today feel the necessity for a more closely- 
knit system that makes them more responsive to the 
will of their members and to the crises that arise. 
Churches in particular are surveying and examining 
themselves. There is need for this with us, whether 
or not we initiate changes. Our denominational ef- 
forts at educational work should be so organized that 
leaders can function, so that ideas and facts can be 
exchanged and shared, so that denominational policies 
ean be launched and administered, so that local re- 
sources can be tapped, and a high general level main- 
tained. In view of these necessities what have we to 
work with? 

While still contending that the chief difficulty lies 
in the reality of the message and the will to propagate 
it, it looks as though many possibilities of service are 
thwarted, and standards of efficiency nullified by our 
checkerboard type of organization. Its unrespon- 
siveness, lack of discipline and loyalty, its capacity to 
check and thwart and to prevent planning on a large 
scale, its ability to check the very commitments of the 
fellowship, all stand against it. At certain points we 
are greater and better than the machinery we use. 
The matter needs the most serious kind of attention. 
I have in mind matters of the following sort: An 
association runs into an era of prosperity. It launches 
a new venture in Japanor the South. It then meets 
adversity. What shall it do with the enterprise? It 
is not a denominational enterprise. There follow 
letters, appeals, news of men and women without 
salaries. Someone responds out of the gocdness of his 
heart, or the servants of the church are recalled. All 
outside commitments in extension or missionary service 


should have the resources of the entire denomination 
behind them. 

Reorganization cannot be easily undertaken, 
however, without threatening real values. Organiza- 
tions imply a way of life, and one that looks efficient 
may bring in alien doctrines. Therefore when we 
speak of organization we at once think of greater 
centralization, and the bogey of authoritarianism 
comes with the thought, and the threat of a hierarchi- 
cal organization that may throttle the freedom that 
makes us a free church. This is a political hazard. 
There is also another. While a genius on a national 
planning commision might make the perfect program, 
this program loses its life and vitality while it is in 
the mails. Those who create it grow by leaps, and they 
grow by virtue of their creative participation in the 
building of the program. Those who receive it are left 
cold, unless chance favors them with an item that fits 
into their present needs. Here we have a psychological 
threat that not many foresee. The opportunity to 
create must be in the parish as well as at headquarters. 
The fact remains, however, that we now have this 
opportunity in abundance, and mighty few of us are 
using it. To have it is nocredit tous. (What happened 
to the fellow that rolled up his talent in a napkin?) 
Some realignment must follow upon the visioning of 
our task, but it should be one that will make the in- 
dividual units of the church more responsive than re- 
sponsible to one another. No one would dare draw 
up a scheme that would promise to do this on the spur 
of the moment. Certain steps can be taken, and 
some are already taken, which will not endanger our 
values and which will perhaps give rise to techniques 
which can in turn deal effectively with our problems. 
We hear of a Council of Executives. The name is 
enough to get one excited. Why did it come into 
existence? Do the executives see a work, see obstacles 
to our common purposes? Let us all have them, and 
the work may begin! 


The Minister and the World of Books* 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


N “Every Day Movies” by Denys Wortman, 
there is a picture of a bookstore. At a table 
marked “Sociology” there stands a tall, spec- 

tacled, black-bearded intellectual, holding in his 
hands a large volume called “Profit and Performance.” 
Up to him there is flitting a little flapper of a clerk 
who is saying to him, “‘Perhaps I could suggest some- 
thing for you to read.” And the high-brow spec- 
ttacled one is looking at her as if he would bite her. 
This series of cartoons succeeds because it rep- 
resents things which happen. All ministers easily 
see the point. All of us have had some brainless per- 
son lay down the law and the gospel for us in litera- 
ture. Happy are we if we can laugh about it, as we 
laughed doubtless when we saw the cartoon. Since 
my wife mailed it to me I have carried it around in 
my card-case to serve as a warning and as a reminder 


*A lecture given at Geneva Point, Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N. H., Sept. 7, 1937, before the New Hampshire Ministers’ In- 
stitute, Congregational. 


for this lecture. I don’t want any of you to feel when 
I get done as if you wanted to bite me. 

Of “The Minister and the World of Books’’ it is 
easy to make two basic statements. “None of us want 
people to tell us what to read.” ‘“‘All of us want people 
to tell us what to read.” 

That is, any man worth his salt intellectually has 
ideas about the books to which he wants to give his 
time. He has a special field in which he wants to 
work, and also he has his own way of rest and recrea- 
tion by reading. He does not need to be told, and he 
does not want to be told. 

Just as true is it that every thoughtful man 
realizes that he can not read everything. He lives in 
a day of many books. He is glad to have some guide 
in the labyrinth. I do not set myself up as a com- ~ 
petent guide, except as every man who has had some 
experience in our field can be a guide, a warning, and 
an inspiration to other men if he will be frank and 
honest. 

In this series I shall not give you the discussion 
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of an expert. I shall give you the personal experience 
of an average man. 

My college course was crowded, packed into three 
years to save money, and I never had a course in 
theology. I always have had to make special prepara- 
tion for special tasks. I’ve had to learn about every 
job I’ve had, after I got into the job, and I’ve always 
pulled through, or muddled through, in some way. 
My experiences do not constitute ideal preparation 
for this course of lectures, but I realize that fact and 
allow for it, and while I am apt to speak positively— 
without apology—even with some confidence, I shall 
try to throw enough dust into the air to make you be- 
lieve that I am modest. 

It is interesting to me to remember that a dis- 
cussion such as I am beginning would not have been 
wanted by a company of ministers in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, or until com- 
paratively recent times. The minister was not sup- 
posed to know “the world of books,” but to know 
“the book.”’ Of many a famous preacher it has been 
written, ““He was a man of one book.”’ The Bible is 
the book emphasized by ministers and for ministers. 
In no perfunctory way, I also place the old book first. 
Someone wrote not long ago, “The misery of our 
times comes from the fact that the Bible is printed so 
much and read so little.” In my judgment, although 
the Bible today is a best seller, it is not a usual text- 
book or pocket comrade. It might well be. It is no 
part of my purpose, however, to go into the question 
as to the nature, origin, and history of the Bible. The 
fact is accepted by all of you, doubtless, that it is not 
one book, but sixty-six. By the more thoughtful 
among you, it is accepted that it is an amazing col- 
lection, full of inspiration, and powerful, not only in 
illuminating history, but in elevating worship, morals 
and standards of literary taste. 

Mary Chapin White called her recent collection 
of readings from the Bible, in itself a book well worth 
owning, “High Heritage.’”’ The Bible is just that. 

Now it goes without saying that a minister ought 
to be well read in his own field. His reading should 
be wide in that field. It was good for me to have to 
review recently ‘Why Must God Be More Than One 
Person in Order to Be God at All,” by Norman Bart- 
lett, a reverent Baptist, a Phi Beta Kappa man, and 
a scholar. My instinct as to God is to say thirty- 
three as easily as three, or to use the number 333, 
or 3333, to express Him. I may be one of the Sabel- 
lians whom he denounces. Or I may be one of the 
‘Tritheists, who are equally “dangerous.” Yet as I 
read Bartlett’s book, I got a new conception of the 
earnestness and devotion of an author of that kind. 
To me it was vastly more ingenious than convincing. 
‘The doctrine that there are three centers of conscious- 
ness in one personality, together with a triple con- 
sciousness in each of the three persons, was strong 
meat for me to masticate aud digest. My disposition 
is not to get ruffled over it, but to smile over it. Luck- 
ily God can be felt as a Presence and as a Power, 
whether a man says that He is three or three million 
and three. I donot say that He is “past finding out,” 
but I do say that I am not the one to try to limit the 
limitless and bound the boundless. 

When I say that a minister ought to read widely 


in his own field, I am not limiting the discussion much. 
His own field extends from Whitehead to Halford 
Luccock. It takes in the new philosophy, the new 
psychology, the new physics, the new economics. 
It takes in also a clear, convincing synthesis of theol- 
ogy, physics, philosophy and psychology, such as is 
given by Prof. Hugh Hartshorne of the University 
of Chicago in his new book, ‘Beyond Humanism,” 
and which will be completed in his ‘Vision of God.” 
It is hard work to read such books, at least it is for 
me, but it is cheering. The domination of our thought 
by materialism, scientific naturalism, mechanism, 
and a narrow humanism, seems to be pretty well 
ended. Even the Unitarians get furiously angry if 
a Universalist editor says they seem to be going 
humanist. ; 

They have discovered that it is faulty thinking 
to go humanist, and let a man beware of telling a 
Unitarian he does faulty thinking. 

Congregational ministers ought to know the 
work of Miles Krumbine, Douglas Horton, Walter 
Horton, Goodenough of Yale, Dean Wicks of Prince- 
ton, Professor Avey of Ohio State, Wieman of Chicago, 
Joad, the English critic, and the other scholarly, 
reverent men who are enriching religious literature 
today. 

There are important books on religious education, 
like ‘“The New Era in Religious Education,” by Angus 
MacLean of St. Lawrence, and special books in all 
fields of our work, from church architecture to social 
settlements. ‘Ethical Dilemmas of Ministers,” by 
Frederick F. Mueller and Hugh Hartshorne, came in for 
review just as I was starting this way and I read it 
over the week end. It is a Scribner book, $2.00, and 
most interesting. 

The last book that I reviewed before coming 
here was “Highland Heritage, or the Southern Moun- 
tains and the Nation,’”’ by Edwin E. White, who is 
working at Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, on the Cumber- 
land Plateau, under the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. It is vastly more interesting than 
most books of that type, for the author has a literary 
sense, and that sense makes him build the background, 
and give the history and geography, and generalize 
on the basis of cases. The book is concrete, and in 
parts thrilling. The man who wrote “Why I Don’t 
Go to Church” for the August American Magazine 
ought to read it. It is a dollar book, and if you read 
it I suspect that you will grab hold again this fall with 
more faith in the church as a piece of important social 
machinery. 

The story of the things accomplished in the moun- 
tains by churches, settlements, schools and other 
agencies gives one the feeling he has when he reads 
about the work of Higginbotham in India. 

The attitude of the primitive mountain churches 
toward the work makes us see that our special con- 
tribution is not ‘‘a carrying of coals to Newcastle.” 
For example, the author writes: 

“Denominationalism blights the mountain coun- 
try. Where all the efforts of all the people of good will 
are needed to combat evils and lift life to a higher 
plane, rival organizations keep little communities 
hopelessly divided. Some churches proclaim plainly 
that everyone is going to hell who does not belong to 
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their particular groups. All too many people are 
made by their religion contentious and suspicious 
instead of friendly and helpful. 

“The message of the mountain church is mostly 
about the hereafter. The preaching of present salva- 
tion from sin, from selfishness and meanness and fear, 
to joyous and helpful and courageous Christian living, 
comes as a mystifying surprise to many mountain con- 
gregations. Life is still divided into sacred and 
secular. Those who toil for better homes, better 
health, better food, better schools, and better com- 
munities for God’s children and better farming of 
God’s soil, are all too likely to find not only that many 
churches will not back them but that some of the de- 
vout will view them with suspicion. The religion 
offered by the average mountain church does not 
make men dissatisfied with ugliness, want, sickness, 
and lack of opportunity. The vision of an abundant 
life here and now for men and communities simply is 
not part of the accepted religion.” A story like 
“Highland Heritage’”’ makes us confident that it is 
worth giving one’s life to teaching better ideas of 
religion than the primitive ones so powerful in 
spots. ; 
It would have been interesting and profitable if 
you could have had Halford Luccock of Yale up here 
to lecture on “‘Contemporary American Literature and 
Religion,” or Carl Van Doren, who lately published 
his autobiography under the title ‘““Three Worlds.” 
Both men would have told you what Gaius Glenn 
Atkins, or Russell H. Stafford, or your own Superin- 
tendent, probably has told you already, that a min- 
ister ought to read widely, that all is grist that comes 
to his mill, but, more than that, he can not understand 
the human beings with whom he has to deal or the 
times in which he lives or the times that have made our 
times, unless he does read widely. Luckily you can 
get the thought of Luccock and Van Doren in their 
books. Luccock is emphatic as always. “Organized 
religion,’ he says, “can neglect the literature of its 
time only at its peril. To say that seems an utter 
commonplace, yet it is a tragedy which has often 
happened and which has been by no means absent in 
the last fifteen years. The creative writing of any 
time is cne of the most authentic sources of knowl- 
edge of the tempers and distempers of that time, in 
which religion must live and move and do whatever 
work of redemption it is to achieve. To neglect it is 
like neglecting to take a patient’s pulse or tempera- 
ture, for literature is both.” 

Then Luccock quotes from Sir John Ervine’s 
novel, “Changing Winds” (which I have never read), 
a passage where a social worker has been disparaging 
novels as utterly useless to her in her own work. Here 
are the comments of another character in the book: 

“No wonder,’ he thought to himself, ‘all re- 
formers and serious people make such a mess of the 
social system when they despise and ignore the prin- 
cipal means of knowing the human spirit.”’ (Litera- 
ture.) 

“That’s a pity,” he said aloud. ‘I should have 
thought that you’d find novels useful to you in your 
work. I mean, there’s surely more chance of under- 
standing the people of the eighteenth century if you 
read Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones’ than there is if you 


read Lecky’s ‘England in the Eighteenth Century.’ ”’ 

“Ts there?” said Rachel. ‘Of course there is,” 
Gilbert hurled at her from the other side of the table. 
“Fielding was an artist, inspired by God, but Lecky 
was simply a fact peddler, inspired by the Board of 
Education. Why, even that dull ass, Richardson, 
makes you understand more about his period than 
Lecky does.”’ 

Having been brought up on Dickens, Scott, 
Thackeray, George Eliot and Washington Irving, and 
having had to teach English literature when I first 
came out of college, I have never found it difficult 
to retain an interest in belles lettres. It has seemed to 
me, however, that our young Universalist ministers. 
have not had much training in English literature. 
Their reading is almost exclusively of philosophy and 
economics. They lose not only in the ways that. 
Luccock points out, but in the enlargement of soul and 
the deepening of life which come through communion 
with a great work of art, and through acquaintance 
with the masters of literature. 

I lived until 1987 before I read Charles Reade’s. 
masterpiece, ‘The Cloister and the Hearth,” a novel 
based on the life of the father of Erasmus. Then I 
read it because I saw it in a railroad station on a shelf 
called “The Modern Library,” for 95 cents. I have 
lived more or less in New England for fifteen years 
and could not let such a bargain go—913 pages of clear 
type for 95 cents. But what pages! The Britannica. 
is right in calling it “one of the finest historical 
novels in existence.” 

To read intelligently, one must see a book in its 
setting and allow for the author’s known obsessions, 
if such there be. 

All of us, I take it, have learned to read newspapers 
intelligently. That is, we look for the source of the 
dispatch. If it comes out of a country where there is 
censorship, in whole or in part, we look between the 
lines. If a special correspondent of The New York 
Times is writing, it means one thing. Ifa cub reporter 
is doing his first story, it means another thing. If 
the paper is owned by the Duponts, allowance must be 
made for a capitalistic bent, and if it is owned by the 
Communist Party, allowance must be made for a 
Communist slant. One can become reasonably expert. 
in weighing news. Of course if you are reading a re- 
ligious weekly like The Christian Leader, you need not. 
stop to discriminate, but take it all as gospel except 
the reactions of misguided critics of the editor. Those 
you can discount. 

It is the same with books. You can learn to 
read with discrimination, with full appreciation of an 
author’s art, but without subordinating your own 
judgment. 

The great danger of reading, as has been said by 
everybody who has discussed the subject, is that we 
may come to do all of our thinking with the brains of 
other folks. That danger, however, for ministers of 
our independent churches, is merely theoretical. I 
embellish my discourse with the statement merely 
to indicate that I know it. 

Read intelligently. Read widely. 
own field. 

Gradually, as we go on in the use of books, many 
of us will come to appraise a book as a work of art. 


Know your 
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We shall become interested not only in the subject 
matter, but in the style and in the work as a whole. 
This is a rather clumsy way of saying that we will 
gradually set up for ourselves literary standards and 
test books by those standards. 

For a long time in our office we have been accus- 
tomed to speak of a literary quality that we have 
called personality, or juice, or interest in life, or punch. 
By this use of words we were trying to describe that 
quality in writing by virtue of which a work grips 
_ attention and holds people. Many a time an article 
has told the truth, rendered useful service to the cause 
of goodness, has been beautiful, but it has lacked 
punch, or life. 

It was with enormous interest that I got into the 
chapter of Carl Van Doren in ‘Three Worlds” where 
he discusses ““The Fourth Dimension of Literature.”’ 
“Criticism,” he suggests, ‘ordinarily asks about lit- 
erature one of three questions: ‘Is it good?’ ‘Is it true?’ 
‘Is it beautiful?’ Each of these questions, of course, 
permits the widest range in the critic. He may be so 
simple as to think a given work is not good when it 
fails to emphasize some truism or when it violates the 
sort of poetic justice which children in the nursery are 
mistaught to expect; he may be so complex as to de- 
mand from literature the subtlest casuistries concern- 
ing moral problems; he may be so perverse as to 
wince at the first symptom of any plain contrast be- 
tween good and evil. If it be the true which exercises 
him, he may sink so low as to be worried over this or 
that surface error in his author—such as an anachron- 
ism or a blunder in botany or mechanics; he may rise 
so high as to discuss on an equal plane with a great 
authority the difficult questions of what the nature 
of truth may be or whether there is after all any such 
thing as truth. Or, holding beauty uppermost in his 
mind, he may at the one extreme peck at a master- 
piece because it departs from some traditional form, 
or at the other extreme may view it under the light of 
an eternity of beauty and feel satisfied if he can per- 
ceive and identify the masterpiece’s peculiar reflection. 
Yet, wide as these ranges are, they can all be reduced 
to three questions and they mark what may be called 
the three dimensions of criticism. 

“There is, however, a fourth dimension—to con- 
tinue the analogy—which comes into the account when 
a critic asks about literature: ‘Is it alive?’ In a sense 
this query includes all the others and in a sense it 
transcends them. 

“Odysseus is not good: he is adulterous and 
crafty; Faust is not good: he sells his soul for the sake 
of forbidden power; Gargantua is not good: he buffets 
and tumbles the decencies in all directions; Henry V 
is not good: he wastes his youth and wages an unjust 
war; Huckleberry Finn is not good: he is a thief and a 
liar. The heroes, the demigods, the gods themselves, 
occasionally step aside from the paths into which men 
counsel one another; there are at least as many stories 
about gorgeous courtesans as about faithful wives. 
It is not the ‘goodness’ of all such literature but the 
vividness that gives it its perennial impact. Better a 
lively rogue than a dead saint. 

“To a different extent the same thing appears 
when truthfulness is concerned.” 

Van Doren discusses truth and life in writing, 


citing Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
the authors of Genesis and Job, Scott, Dickens, Dos- 
toievsky, as examples of men who again and again 
sacrificed truth, but who have enduring fame because 
they were alive. 

So he discusses the beautiful in literature. Then 
he sums up his argument with the illustration of 
Socrates. 

“The case of Socrates illustrates the whole ar- 
gument. Was he good? There was so great a dif- 
ference on this point among the critics of his time that 
the majority of them, translating their conclusion into 
action, put him to death as dangerous to the state. 
Was what he taught the truth? It is of course not 
easy to disentangle the actual Socrates from the more 
or less polemic versions of him which Xenophon and 
Plato furnish, but it seems clear that he had his share 
of unscientific notions and individual prejudices and 
mistaken doctrines. Was he beautiful? He confused 
Greek orthodoxy by being so uncomely and yet so 
great. But whatever his shortcomings in these re- 
gards, no one ever doubted that he was alive—alive 
in body and mind and character, alive in war and peace 
and friendship and controversy, alive in bed or at 
table. Life was concentrated in him; life spoke out of 
him. 

“So with literature, which collects, transmutes, 
and utters life. It may represent the good, may speak 
the truth, may use the modes of beauty—any one or 
all of these things. Call the good the bow which lends 
the power; call the truth the string which fixes the 
direction; call the beautiful the arrow which wings 
and stings. But there is still the arm in which the true 
life of the process lies. Life is obviously what makes 
the difference between good literature and dead lit- 
erature.” 

There is another matter to which I must pay at- 
tention before I close. 

Joseph Wood Krutch in the winter number of 
the Yale Review, reviewing Van Doren’s book, says 
that the era represented by Van Doren and other 
literary men has ended. The public no longer gets 
its ideas mainly through novelists, poets and critics. 
Quoting directly: ‘Literary men had a sense that they 
were playing a role of first importance, and that the 
critic was arbitrating matters which counted for more 
than any others. It is hardly necessary to say that 
none of these things is, at the moment, any longer true. 
No creator of literature and no critic of literature can 
fail to feel that, at least in the opinion of the general 
public, he is on the periphery of an intellectual world, 
at the center of which stand the economist and the 
social theorist. Only two choices are open to him. 
He must either accept the position of one who is re- 
garded as the provider of mere distractions, or hang 
on to the coat tails of the social prophets.”’ 

I cannot accept that as the truth. Granville 
Hicks, once literary editor of The Christian Leader, 
wrote a book a few years ago called “The Great Tradi- 
tion.” In it he tested every writer discussed by 
what he did or failed to do about the revolt of the 
masses. 

It seems to me that a minister ought to look 
at things from a higher standpoint. He ought to be 
able to appreciate beauty, goodness, truth and life in 
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literature, even if it opposes the spread of the demo- 
cratic idea. And he ought not to be against a book be- 
cause it chronicles the spread of the democratic doc- 
trine. 

There is a three volume work with which some of 
you doubtless are familiar, called “Main Currents 
in American Thought,” by the late Vernon Louis Par- 
rington of the University of Washington. I doubt if I 
should have seen it, in the rush of things, if I had not 
known his name. I succeeded Parrington as professor 
of English in the College of Emporia, Kansas. So I 
early came into contact with his work. His “Main 
Currents” is a great piece of work. A professor of 
English, with enormous knowledge of books and 
strong democratic sympathies, traces the clash of Whig 
and Tory, Liberal and Standpatter, in the literature 
of our country from colonial days to the present time. 
He died before finishing Volume 3, and other hands 
brought it out. 

A work like that sums up what I would say: The 
minister must know life, and literature is one of his 
main teachers. Especially in our day, when economics 
and sociology occupy so much of our attention, we 
need contact with authors who can trace the history of 
economic liberalism and who have hope. In his vol- 
ume on “The Colonial Mind” he tells us that the line 
of liberalism in Colonial America runs through Roger 
Williams, Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson. 
Williams transported to the new world “the plentiful 
liberalisms of a great movement and a great century. 
Franklin gathered up the sum of native liberalisms 
that had emerged spontaneously from a decentralized 
society. Jefferson enriched the native liberalisms 
with borrowings from the late seventeenth century 
national rights school, and from French romantic 
theory, grafting them upon the native American 
stock.” 

The first two volumes brought Parrington the 
Pulitzer prize for history in 1928, and, incomplete as it 
is, Volume 3, with its story of “Our Gilded Age,” its 
picture of three folk heroes, General U. S. Grant, Jay 
Cooke and Charles A. Dana, who adjusted themselves 
to the gilded age, and pictures of three members of 
the Adams family, Charles Francis, Brooks and Henry, 
who never could or never would make such an adjust- 
ment, is worth reading, too. 

As few other scholars, Parrington makes us see the 
rise of the capitalistic buccaneers and the beginnings 
of the movement now so strong to curb them. 

He says that the promise of the future has lain 
always in the keeping of liberal minds who were never 
discouraged from their dreams, and who, like Merlin, 
pursue ‘‘the light of their hopes where it flickers above 
the treacherous marsh lands.” 

I have a feeling that the economist and sociolo- 
gist who know some great poems or works of imagina- 
tive prose literature are apt to be saner economists 
and sociologists. 

I have a feeling that the day of the novelist, the 
poet, the literary critic, is not ended, but that it is just 
beginning. 

I have said nothing about the charm of books, 
about the love of reading, about the magic involved 
in summoning Thackeray, or Hudson, or John Bur- 
roughs, or John Fiske, or Charles Lamb, or any one of 


a thousand great and interesting characters, to keep 
you company by the fire on a winter’s night, or go 
with you on a long railway journey, or stay with you 
in some dug-out in a dangerous section where men are 
out to kill. But it is magic. Occasionally a man gives 
us a glimpse of the power the magic has exercised in 
his life. 

In David Copperfield, an autobiographical novel, 
there is this description of David’s library: “My father 
had left a small collection of books in a little room 
upstairs to which I had access (for it adjoined my own) 
and which nobody else in the house ever troubled. 
From that blessed little room, Roderick Random, 
Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, the 
Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, and 
Robinson Crusoe came out, a glorious host, to keep me 
company. They kept alive my fancy, and my hope of 
something beyond that place and time—they and the 
Arabian Nights and the Tales of Grimm, and did me no 
harm; for whatever harm was in some of them was 
not there for me: I knew nothing of it. It is ase 
tonishing to me now how I found time, in the midst 
of my porings and blunderings over heavier themes, 
to read those books as I did. It is curious to me how. | 
could ever have consoled myself under my small 
troubles (which were great troubles to me) by imper- 
sonating my favorite characters in them as I did, and 
by putting Mr. and Mrs. Murdstone into all the bad 
ones—which I did, too. This was almost my constant 
comfort. When I think of it, the picture always rises 
in my mind of a summer evening, the boys at play 
in the church-yard and I sitting on my bed reading as 
if for life.” 

The American Library Association brought out 
this year a slender volume by Professor Fred Eastman, 
called, “Books That Have Shaped the World.” 

Much of it consists of classified lists of books. 
One is a classified list of great lives from the twelfth 
century down, under four headings—Religious Leaders 
and Social Reformers, Statesmen, Scientists, and Ar- 
tists, Writers, Philosophers. 

Another is “An Introductory List of Biographies,’’ 
with an asterisk marking those available for one dollar 
or less. There is a chapter on the drama, another on 
the classics, and a third on “Walking with the Great.” 
My deepest impression on reading it was that I had 
read comparatively little. But the book is a spur to 
reading. 

In the latter part of the thirteenth century (1287- 
1345) there lived Richard De Bury, a statesman, a 
bishop, a writer, but, above all, a bibliophile—a lover 
of books. He sent far and wide in search of manu- 
scripts, rescuing many treasures from the charge of 
ignorant and neglectful monks. ‘‘No dearness of 
price,” he says, ‘‘ought to hinder a man from the buy- 
ing of books, if he has the money demanded for them, 
unless it be to withstand the malice of the seller or to 
await a more favorable opportunity of buying.” His 
Philobiblon, the record of his passion for books, was. 
completed on his fifty-eighth birthday (January 24, 
1345, six hundred years ago, lacking eight years). Init 
are these words: 

“O celestial gift of divine liberality, descending 
from the Father of light to raise up the rational soul 
even to heaven. Undoubtedly, indeed, Thou hast 
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placed Thy desirable tabernacle in books, where the 
Most High, the Light of Light, the Book of Life, hath 
established Thee. Here, then, all who ask receive, all 
who seek find Thee, to those who knock, Thou openest 
quickly. In books cherubims expand their wings, 


Balancing the Financial 


Charles H. 


enough to warrant its being regarded as the 

most effective method of raising funds to meet 
current church budgets, and to help churches meet 
fixed interest charges, also to provide for payments on 
principal in debt reducing operations, which many 
churches must include in their fiscal arrangements. 
It is the fairest plan yet devised for a distribution of 
church costs among the whole constituency. Properly 
organized and intelligently directed, the Every Member 
Canvass can become an integral feature of church 
life. 

Stated in its simplest form, the Every Member 
Canvass is an organized effort to secure a pledge for a 
regular contribution, preferably on a weekly basis, from 
every individual connected with the parish, or with 
any of its auxiliary groups. It is based on the as- 
sumption that everyone who benefits directly from 
the ministry of the church should be asked to con- 
tribute. This opportunity should not be denied, re- 
gardless of the doubts of any committeeman as to 
what a given prospect will or will not do when ap- 
proached. The amount of the weekly pledge is paid 
in weekly envelopes furnished each subscriber, the 
envelopes to be placed on the offering plates each 
Sunday. (Sometimes the church invites the contribu- 
tor to add a special gift to cover cost of envelopes, 
providing an equitable way to meet the expense of the 
system.) In case of absence on a given Sunday the 
subscriber puts the weekly payment in the envelope 
just the same, and takes it with him when he next 
attends church. Accurate records of these payments 
are kept by the treasurer, and regular statements are 
rendered monthly, or quarterly. Serious delinquency 
in payment calls for a special interview by the proper 
official, usually the collector. 

Not less than six weeks of intensive preparatory 
work should precede the canvass. This should precede 
the annual meeting of the church, if possible, and be 
completed at least one week prior to it. Complete 
reports should then be presented at the time of the 
meeting. The culmination of the canvass at the close 
of the church year affords opportunity to press con- 
tributors for a decision. It provides the annual meet- 
ing with accurate fiscal data to plan the next year’s 
work, and the way is cleared for an aggressive forward 
movement. 

The essential steps in this process are: 

First—Setting up an inclusive budget, covering 
all the obligations of the church, including benevo- 
lences and denominational quotas. 

Second—Appointment of a Campaign Committee, 
with responsibility for organizing and putting on the 
campaign in conjunction with the minister. The 
minister, however, though serving in advisory capacity, 


tage Every Member Canvass has been in use long 


that the soul of the student may'ascend and look 
around from pole to pole, from the rising and the 
setting sun, from the earth and from the sea. In them 
the most high and incomprehensible God Himself is 
contained and worshiped.” 


Budget of the Church 


Emmons 


should not become involved in solicitation activities 
beyond issuing a pastoral letter, and preaching a ser- 
mon dealing with the campaign on the Sunday on 
which it is launched. 

Third—Organizing publicity features that will 
advise the constituency of the approaching campaign, 
presenting each prospect with a copy of the budget, 
and all other essential financial information, including 
a listing of the categories of weekly pledges, and urging 
each to increase his weekly contribution if possible. 
The church bulletin can be used, a special Every 
Member Canvass number being issued at least a week 
in advance of the canvass. Three official communica- 
tions, the last from the pastor, should be mailed to all 
members and adherents. A pledge card should be 
sent with the second letter, the one in which the budget 
is definitely laid before them, the recipient being 
requested to bring the card to.church on the Sunday 
when the campaign is launched, or to send it in in 
advance. 

Fourth—Record cards showing the amount of the 
weekly subscriptions previously pledged should be 
provided for use of the canvassers. Pledge cards 
should be prepared for each subscriber’s use in renew- 
ing his pledge for the current year. The name and 
address of the subscriber should be on this card when 
given to the canvasser for presentation to the pros- 
pective contributor. This card should be clipped to 
the record card previously mentioned, but the latter 
should not be given to the subscriber. Sometimes 
pledging is facilitated by the use of an envelope for 
the pledge card, in which the signed card may be en- 
closed, thus granting a certain immunity from pos- 
sible additional pressure by the canvasser, and freeing 
the latter from responsibility for such pressure. A 
later survey will determine this matter, and an effec- 
tive follow-up can be organized to deal with members 
who appear not to have pledged in keeping with their 
ability. 

Fifth—The parish lists should be carefully checked 
and necessary deletions made of deceased members 
and withdrawals, but without eliminating any other 
names, regardless of who may think the solicitation 
of a given person would be futile. Experience has 
proved the wisdom of letting people make their own 
decisions in this connection. Sometimes those who, 
because of seeming inability to subscribe, are dropped 
from the lists, are the very ones who have been think- 
ing about the matter, and planning to give their 
““mite.’”’ These, when not solicited, have reason to 
complain against this well-intentioned, but unwise, 
assumption of the right of decision for them. Every- 
one should be called on, care being taken to assure 
a tactful approach, on the basis of good will and 
equality. 
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Sixth—Canvassers should be picked, and in- 
structed for their tasks. Not everyone, in some cases 
not even the best-intentioned church workers, can be 
vsed effectively in this important service, which calls 
for the exercise of the graces of the spirit and balance 
of disposition. Too frequently church workers are 
tactless and argumentative, which is a fatal combina- 
tion, regardless of loyalty and personal self-sacrifice. 
Plans should be made for enough canvassers to enable 
them to proceed two by two, each couple to be re- 
sponsible for not more than ten prospects. The can- 
vassers should turn in their own signed pledge cards 
prior to starting out. They should be thoroughly 
conversant with the needs reflected in the budget, and 
be able to talk intelligently, not argue, about the 
various items therein. They should be cautioned not 
to leave the pledge card without having a definite 
understanding as to when it may be called for, or will 
be mailed to the canvasser, or to the church treasurer. 
In no case should the pledge card be left with someone 
else to give to the prospect. Careful inquiry should be 
made as to when the prospect can be seen, and an in- 
terview sought at that time. In no case should pros- 
pects be solicited by telephone, for, besides making it 
easy for the prospect to decline to subscribe, the tele- 
phone call deprives the church of the social value in- 
volved in the personal call by the canvassers. The 
telephone call may be made at an inopportune time, 
interrupting important matters, and cause irritation, 
which had best be avoided. A personal interview 
‘with the prospect, by two persons, tends to establish 
the right atmosphere. Belligerency, however, should 
not be met in that spirit, but with self-control, good 
temper and patience, and by withdrawal in good will 
if that attitude persists. The pledge card should not 
be left with the prospect, under such circumstances, 
unless he or she specifically requests it. Canvassers 
can note special information or suggestions for the 
pastor and officials on the back of the record card, 
following each call. Such information might be of 
great value to the pastor in working with the persons 
under consideration. Two instruction meetings for 
eanvassers should be held prior to the campaign to 
help them prepare for their important task, and the 
importance of their work should be accentuated by 
having them come forward to the chancel for a dedi- 
catory service by the pastor at the close of the morn- 
ing service before they start out. 

Seventh—Special features may be introduced for 
the reception of the pledge cards at the morning ser- 
vice of the day the campaign is launched. Parishioners 
may be asked to bring their cards, and then, after the 
pastor has preached the sermon of the day, they may 
be invited to come to the communion table to per- 
sonally dedicate their pledges. Or, a series of tables 
could be arranged across the front of the church, ac- 
cording to an alphabetical plan, with a deacon or other 
church official at each table, prepared to receive the 
pledge cards, and to issue a box of envelopes to each 
pledger, carefully noting the number of the box of 
envelopes on the pledge card as received. The organ 
can be played softly during this feature of the service, 
some deeply spiritual hymn being used, or a series of 
such hymns. “The Chest of Joash’” service, built 
around the experience of King Joash recorded in 


II Chronicles, could be planned for the Sunday morn- 
ing when the campaign is to start, providing for the 
depositing of the pledges in the ‘‘chest,” which is 
placed at the front of the church. Splendid publicity 
can be developed to interest the constituency in this 
service. A parish dinner may be arranged on a 
week-day evening, and the people invited to come and 
bring their pledge cards, or to pledge their subscrip- 
tions at that time. Regardless of this use of special 
features, it will be necessary to provide for the personal 
solicitation of many in their homes, an effort which 
should proceed immediately following a luncheon, 
which it would be well to serve to the canvassers in 
the church at the close of the morning service. This 
feature provides for last-minute instruction to can- 
vassers, keeps them together as a group, and permits 
a prompt solicitation of members. During the interim 
between the morning service and the luncheon, and the 
launching of the house-to-house canvass, the pledges 
turned in by mail or at the morning service can be 
checked against the cards prepared for the canvassers, 
and the corresponding cards withdrawn. A definite 
hour should be set for the return of the canvassers 
to the church, preferably six that evening, to make 
reports, and to turn in the signed cards. Coffee and 
sandwiches, or ice cream, cake and coffee, might be 
served as they return, thereby allowing time for con- 
ference with the pastor and committee members on 
their experiences. Here, too, plans should be defi- 
nitely made for the important follow-up work, both as 
to prospects not located, and prospects who either 
declined to pledge, or whose pledges seem inadequate 
in the light of known ability. The entire campaign 
should be completed within one week, and the results 
thoroughly canvassed by the Campaign Committee. 
Tables should be prepared showing the increased num- 
ber of subscribers, the increased subscriptions, the 
average subscription, the excess secured above the 


‘budget requirement, or the deficit, as these appear, 


that the church officials, and the people, may have 
exact information about the results, and plans be | 
made to offset the deficit, if there is one. The Cam- 
paign Committee should be made permanent and in- 
structed to study the parish, the plan, and the results, 
and prepare for the next year’s campaign. 

The collection of pledges is a weak point in the 
business policy of many churches. If a pledge is worth 
seeking, it is worth collecting. Its solicitation pre- 
supposes its payment, either by voluntary action of 
the pledger, or by orderly procedure on the part of the 
church. Many a church bill has remained unpaid, 
and many a pastor has been obliged to wait weeks and 
months for his salary, not because the church lacked 
material resources, but because it was “slothful in 
business” and failed to attend to the collecting of 
pledges made in good faith, but delinquent in pay- 
ment. Statements should be issued each month. No 
account should be allowed to get behind more than six 
weeks without an effort to get at the facts behind the 
delinquency, and collect the arrears. Diligence in this 
direction helps mightily to keep the church on an even 
keel with reference to its business obligations. A 
church has no moral right to become delinquent in 
these matters. 

The ethical and spiritual character of a church, 
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just as in the case of an individual, is revealed in the 
way it meets its financial obligations. Its moral 
character may be measured by the degree and ef- 
fectiveness of its fulfillment of the responsibility to 


: 
organize its material resources, and by the equitable 
administration of its affairs, which requires the prompt 
payment of salaries, current expense items and de- 
nominational quotas, regular and special. 


Problems and Programs of the Youth of the Church — 


William E. 


HE church today which does not give much of its 
lL effort to the solution of the problems facing our 
young people cannot look ahead to a very suc- 
cessful future. The young people are not to be re- 
tained in the folds of our churches simply by being 
told in high-sounding phrases that upon them depends 
the life of the church. Many of our older people can- 
not understand why the youth of our church have not 
responded better to the challenge which for years has 
been thrown out to them to take over the responsibility 
which is theirs in supporting the church. They feel 
that the young people have lost interest in the church, 
and in religion. 

Have young people today lost interest in the 
church and in religion? Yes, I feel that they have 
lost interest in the church—in the church that is telling 
youth that it is the hope of the world, the salt of the 
earth, and that the future depends upon the young 
people, but which church is, at the same time, doing 
nothing about the future through its young people. 
On the other hand, I do not feel that young people 
have lost interest in religion. I feel that there is a 
vital interest today in the real values of life on the 
part of young people, and that they are concerned 
about the problems that are facing them. 

We who have worked in the church have found a 
value and importance in our organized religious bodies, 
but to the average young person the same importance 
and value do not exist. The problems of the church 
are not the important ones to him. He has far more 
pressing problems to deal with—problems that con- 

cern his intimate life. It is this fact that many of 
our churches have failed to realize, and yet they won- 
der why young people are not interested in the 
church. 

The church which is to retain the interest of young 
people is the church which recognizes the problems 
which face youth today, and which will do something 
about them. 

Christian youth throughout the world today are 
uniting, regardless of denominational boundary lines, 
for the purpose of educating themselves on these 
problems, and are making a strong endeavor to solve 
them. The United Youth program, sponsored by the 
Christian Youth Council of America, is divided into 
ten projects, each considering a vital problem of 
youth today. These are as follows: 

Developing a program of personal religious living. 

Helping other young people to be Christian. 

Assisting in bringing about world peace. 

Working to help solve the liquor problem. 

Helping build a Christian economic order. 

Providing a constructive use of leisure time. 

Being Christian with other racial and cultural 
groups. 

Preparing for marriage and home life. 


Gardner 


Developing a Christian type of patriotism. 

Christian youth in missionary action. 

These are the kind of problems Christian youth 
is interested in today. At the beginning of our year, 
when we are developing programs of our whole church 
life, it is fitting that we consider these problems before 
we attempt to develop a program for our local young 
people’s society. 

The problems are evident. The need for getting 
our young people to face them is a real one. How 
are we to do it? We must not only talk about them 
but we must plan to do something about them. I 
think we can do this by first considering in our young 
people’s society the fundamental purposes of our or- 
ganization. 

Some of our young people’s groups have become 
so much concerned about perpetuating an organization 
that they have lost sight of the real objectives behind 
their movement. 

An effective .young people’s society will spend 
several meetings at the beginning of each year to 
answer some of these fundamental questions: 

Have we any reason for existence as a young 
people’s society? 

Just what are the purposes for which our or- 
ganization stands? 

Have we a constitution in which there is a state- 
ment of our purpose? 

If so, a discussion of this purpose is in order. 

If not, ought we not to prepare such a statement? 

In the constitution of the national organization 
we have the following purpose stated: ‘The Young 
People’s Christian Union is organized for the promo: 
tion of Christian culture, service and leadership among 
the young people of the Universalist Church, and the 
extension of the power and influence of Liberalism in 
every way possible.” 

Many of our local groups have adopted this pur- 
pose. Others may find it pertinent and will want to 
adopt it as their purpose. However, they should do so 
only after having discussed it thoroughly. What do 
we mean by “culture, service and leadership,” and 
particularly by “Christian culture,’ “Christian ser- 
vice,” and “Christian leadership,” and how about the 
necessity today for the “extension of the power and 
influence of Liberalism?”’ 

When we have discussed together as members 
of a young people’s society these fundamental ques- 
tions of our purpose, and find just what we are in 
existence for, only then can we proceed to develop 
some of our objectives for the year ahead. 

The slogan, “Christian Youth Building a New 
World,” which is used by the United Youth program, 
gives an indication of what many youth groups are 
trying to do and what all ought to be doing. We are 
going to build a new world only when we recognize 
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these problems that face us today and then plan a 
program of study and action based upon the funda- 
mental purpose of our organization. 

At the beginning of a new church year it is fitting 


that the program of the young people’s society be 
considered co-operatively with the total church pro- — 
gram. The above are some of the considerations that 

will help to develop such a program. | 


Consecration Service for October 3 


Prepared by Max A. Kapp 


Prelude 

Processional Hymn (choir, trustees and deacons, officers of 
men’s, women’s and youth’s groups, parents of church 
school pupils, officers and teachers of the church school 
and the minister. Pews should be reserved for those in 
processional; a marshal may direct the seating.) 

Introit or Invocation 

Doxology 

Anthem 

Affirmation of Faith or Responsive Reading 

Gloria Patri 

Scripture Reading 

Hymn 

Sermon 

Solo or Hymn 

Service of Consecration 

Minister : 

Throughout the long ages of its existence, the Christian 
Church has possessed a mighty message—the gospel of the trans- 
formed life. Civilization has felt the impact of the Christian 
message because there was that in it which won men to a higher 
ideal of self and a higher view of the common life. There has 
been no time when the Christian vision has fully embodied itself 
in an era or a culture, but there has never been a time when some 
souls have not felt the irresistible urge to heed the call of the 
Christian adventure, and to proclaim a fresh revelation of the 
imperative meaning of love. Only as we discover anew the 
message, do we come into our heritage. Only as we interpret 
the message so as to iJlumine the problems of our day do we be- 
come a church. Only as we teach the Way of Love with bold 
intelligence, can the church become a Fellowship of Learners. 

I call upon all who are here assembled to think now of this 
church united and bound together by the willing bonds of a su- 


preme faith and a paramount task. Whatever our separate 


duties and callings may be, we are members one of another—one 
church engaged in learning the Will of God as Jesus taught it; 
one fellowship committed to the task of creating the Beloved 
Community. 


Trustees and Deacons (standing): 

We affirm our faith in the spiritual mission of the Christian 
Church, and recognize our obligation as chosen leaders to pene- 
trate beneath the surface of many activities and lay hold upon 
that which is essential to the high purposes of our fellowship. 
We pledge ourselves to consider thoughtfully the welfare of our 
whole church, and to provide for growth in Christian knowledge 
and Christian living, especially for the young, but also for those 
of mature years. We declare it our purpose to make this church 
a place of light and inspiration where young and old may face 
the pressing issues of modern life, and learn how to take their 
places in that task of reconstruction which seeks to build the 
Kingdom of God. 


Officers of Church Societies: 

We, as officers of the societies of this church, affirm our faith 
in the spiritual work of the Christian Church. We recognize 
that our separate purposes have their roots in the dreams and 
hopes of a radiant and creative fellowship. We pledge ourselves 
in so far as we are able, to guide the affairs of our society so that 
a worthy contribution is made to the spiritual nurture of our 


membership; we shall seek to guard against the trivial and the 
inconsequential in our work, and to do nothing which violates 
the meaning and spirit of religious living. We shall strive to be- — 
come a part of the teaching fellowship of the church, growing in 
understanding and the power to act, so that one purpose and one ~ 
faith shall flow through the life of the whole church. | 


Committee of Religious Education (standing): 


As a committee of religious education, we pledge ourselves 
to have a concern for the progressive growth and Christian de- 
velopment of all whom this church may serve. We shall stead- 
fastly endeavor to provide educational opportunities for all, 
young and old; we shall encourage people to equip themselves 
for the teaching function; we shail be bold to bring the needs of 
education to the attention of the whole church; we shall strive 
to make religious education a living, useful, creative experience, 
enriching at once to the learner and to the world in which 
he lives. 


Parents (standing): 


As parents of the children in this church, we recognize our 
solemn responsibility for directing and fostering their religious 
growth. Mindful of the strong and helpful leadership of others, 
seeking to build Christlikeness into the souls of our young, we 
know that our children will be most deeply motivated by the 
values and loyalties which they learn from us. Therefore we 
consecrate ourselves to the task of a teaching parenthood, and 
we pray that we may learn that wisdom which will help us to en- 
noble the personalities of those committed to our care. Most 
humbly do we seek to enter the church a fellowship of learners, 
that we may join with others to bring into being the kind of world 
which will permit the fulfillment of the divine possibilities of all 
children, everywhere. 


Church School Teachers and Officers (standing and taking places 
in the chancel facing the altar or communion table): 

Deeply conscious of the seriousness of our tasks, we stand 
as teachers to pledge our sincere devotion to the work to which 
we have been called. We promise to be sensitive to the responsi- 
bility assumed by those who have the power to influence the 
inner lives of others. We shall seek constantly to learn and 
zrow, that our teaching may be richer and deeper. We promise 
fidelity in small tasks as well as in matters of high enterprise. 
We shall seek to teach the meaning of a Fatherly Love and the 
Way of Life as interpreted by Jesus. We shall endeavor to en- 
courage the growth of inner spiritual resources. We shall strive 
to teach that a Christian has responsibilities in the social and 
religious conflicts of our time, and that he should seek ways to 
transform unjust economic, political or racial situations, and 
that he should take part in the effort to achieve a warless world. 
Empowered by the church to teach, we would honor the church 
as an institution of learning, and we dedicate ourselves to our 
part in the teaching work of the church. 


Minister (lighting candles of consecration on the altar): 

Our hearts have kindled with new aspirations as we have 
clarified our eyes with new visions of our common purposes. 
Now we light these candles, symbolic of the light we would bear 
within our spirits, and symbolic of the light that the church 
would bring to the world, through him who is the Truth, and 
the Way, and the Life. 


Prayer of Consecration 
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The Subjective Approach to Public Worship —II 


Howard James Conn 


E have attempted to suggest that in the area 
of literature we should encourage people to 
read subjective literature, because an appre- 

ciation for that quality will deepen their sensitivity. 
Let us now extend this subjective experience to the 
church service itself, and consider the elements of 
public worship. 

1. The Call to Worship. An objective call to 
worship would be some narrative passage, such as 
Jesus blessing the little children, the publican and the 
Pharisee praying, the healing of a blind man, or the 
widow’s mite; or it might be a purely didactic verse 
such as these: 


And he spake a parable unto them to this end, 
that men ought always to pray, and not to faint. 

Confess your faults one to another, and pray one 
to another, that ye may be healed. The effectual prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much. 


Now fine as this type of Scripture is, it does not 
make an effective call to worship. It has no great 
uplift as presenting the grandeur of God in such a way 
as to evoke a response on the part of the worshipers. 
And yet we do find it being used occasionally. 

The more popular and emotional form taken from 
the Book of Psalms is the subjective approach, and 
most people recognize its superiority. 


Serve the Lord with gladness: come before his pres- 
ence with singing. 

Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with praise: be thankful unto him, and bless 
his name. 

For the Lord is good; his mercy is everlasting; and 
his truth endureth to all generations. 


One of the most beautiful is the responsive call 
arranged by President Palmer, and this is in the sub- 
jective tradition. 


Minister: God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

People: O come let us worship and bow down, let us 
knee! before the Lord our Maker. 

Minister: God is light, and the Father of lights, in whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow that is cast by 
turning. 

People: O Lord, send out Thy light and Thy truth, let 
them lead us to Thy holy hiill. 

Minister: God is love, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God and God in him. 

People: O Thou who makest the outgoing of morning 
and evening to rejoice, keep us in Thy love this day 
and evermore. 


2. The Prayer of Invocation. There are not 
many examples of the objective type published, and 
so it will be enough to mention the familiar prayer 
from the Gregorian Sacramentary, which is as perfect 
us any can be of the heart of man acknowledging his 
Jependence on God and his eagerness that the Eternal 

irit dwell within him. It is the supreme prayer of 
ne who would openly attune his life with the divine. 


Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be open, all 
desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid, cleanse 
the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy 
Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee, and 
worthily magnify Thy holy name; through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


There are such superb prayers of invocation that 
I often feel tempted to halt the progress of the service 
and continue at that point so as to be able to use all 
these jewels! But then as here we must omit and 
proceed. 


3. The Responsive Reading. This feature of 
public worship has in recent years been severely 
criticized, and rightly so, because the selections in 
most hymnals have been atrocious abominations. 
They have been selections largely of an objective 
character, the mere dividing up of sentences in purely 
narrative accounts, so that the responsive reading 
has had no effect on worship except to get the people 
on their feet and to present a story, neither one of 
which aims is essential to the subjective approach. 

Just to refresh your mind as to how futile such 
objective accounts can be, let me quote a brief excerpt 
taken from the hymnal used in many churches, the 
Palm Sunday selection: 


Minister: Behold, God is my salvation; I will trust, 
and will not be afraid. 

People: And when they came nigh to Jerusalem, unto 
Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount of Olives, 

Minister: He sendeth two of his disciples, and saith 
unto them, 

People: Go your way into the village that is over 
against you: 

Minister: And straightway as ye enter into it, ye shall 
find a colt tied, whereon no man ever sat; 

People: Loose him, and bring him. And if anyone say 
unto you, Why do ye this? 

Minister: Say ye, the Lord hath need of him; 

People: And straightway he will send him back hither. 


The chief function of a responsive reading from 
the subjective approach is to enable the congregation 
to participate, but if what they read has no spiritual 
meaning then that participation will be ineffective. 

As a substitute for the responsive reading I have 
tried to develop a type of service in which the call to 
worship, the invocation, a unison prayer, and a unison 
chant can be taken as a single unit. This has proved 
effective in welding the worshipers into participation, 
at the same time striking a deep spiritual note that 
was lacking in the oid method. There are several 
different forms to this service, but here is one to sug- 
gest with what power the subjective approach can 
create a genuine worship atmosphere: 


Call to Worship 

Minister: Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship at 
his holy hil!; for the Lord our God is holy. 

People: This is the day which the Lord hath made; we 
will rejoice and be glad in it. 
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Invocation (congregation seated) 

Minister: Let us pray. Almighty God, whose dwelling 
place is in the hearts of those who truly love Thee, 
enable us to worship this morning with kindled 
affections and consecrated minds, that we may 
more fully love Thy truths and effectively live Thy 
laws; and hear us as we speak to Thee, saying, 

Minister and People: O God, Thou art my God; early 
will I seek Thee; my soul thirsteth for Thee, my 
flesh longeth for Thee in a dry and thirsty land, 
where no water is; to see Thy power and Thy glory 
as I have seen Thee in the sanctuary. Because Thy 
loving-kindness is better than life, my lips shall 
praise Thee. Thus will I bless Thee while I live; I 
will lift up my heart in Thy name. Because Thou 
hast been our help, therefore in the shadow of Thy 
wing we will rejoice. For the Lord of hosts is with 
us: the God of Gods is our salvation. 

Minister: So hear us, O Spirit Eternal, and may Thy 
grace which knows no bounds of place or person 
come down on each one here this morning in a bene- 
diction of grace and light. 

Minister and People (singing in the spirit of prayer) 

Spirit of God, descend upon my heart; 

Wean it from earth, through all its pulses move; 
Stoop to my weakness, mighty as Thou art, 

And make me love Thee as I ought to love. Amen. 


4. The Scripture Lesson. If the prayers and 
meditations are subjective it may be desirable to read 
a Scripture passage that does have an objective tone. 
and thus give a balance to the service. Too great an 
emphasis on one note might make the worship too 
monotonous, tense, or even morbid. There ought to 
be a point at which fresh light of a didactic or narrative 
character may be introduced, and the lesson seems to 
be a very appropriate point. 

A subjective reading is sometimes preferable, 
and every minister knows the temptation to read 
from the Psalms. The essential thing is that the 
minister consider carefully his Scripture lesson from 
the standpoint of the service as a whole, and that he 
be aware of the character of the passage which he se- 
lects. The story of the Rich Young Ruler and Paul’s 
Hymn to Love may treat of the same general theme, 
but the emotional overtones of them are distinct. 


5. Hymns. Here again variety and the structure 
of the service will influence the selections. Whatever 
subjective hymns are used ought not to be of the mor- 
bid or sentimental character commonly associated with 
evangelistic services. The processional hymn ought 
definitely to be in the spirit of triumphant adoration, 
the concluding hymn may carry on the thought of the 
sermon, whereas the middle one may be of the sub- 
jective type with a prayer emphasis. 


6. The Pastoral Prayer. With the pastoral 
prayer we reach the very heart of the worship service. 
The communicants should now be in a spirit of rev- 
erence, and the prayer should create in their hearts a 
sincere petition that the presence of God lead them, 
and a sincere dedication of their lives to follow. It 
ought not to be prosaic or matter of fact, but ought to 
be the upwelling expression of the minister’s own per- 
sonal consciousness of divine companionship. Petitions 
for specific things are to be avoided, for they keep 
thoughts on the surface rather than send them deep. 
The true note is that which runs through the Psalms: 


Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me, 
and know my thoughts: and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting. 


It is difficult to find in print an objective prayer of 
which one can be critical. Prof. Henry Hallam 
Tweedy has passed on to us a prayer which he found 
printed in a newspaper, a prayer that was offered 
several years ago at the inaugural exercises of Governor 
Hunt in Arizona. I hesitate to suggest that those 
who are partial to objective worship would perpetrate 
any such bit of western eloquence! 


O Thou Eternal Jehovah, this inaugural day as 
this grand old Roman assumes the gubernatorial re- 
sponsibilities of this great commonwealth, we stand as 
hopeful happy expectants of better days for Arizona. 
We pray that he may have wisdom to steer the ship of 
state over the breakers of extravagance and the deep 
seas of indebtedness which now confront him. 

During his tenure of office spare him the unjust, un- 
reasonable criticism of disgruntled, mugwump Demo- 
crats, shrewd and designing Republican politicians, and 
sensational headlines of newspapers. Grant that he 
may have the support and co-operation of all sections, 
from every hilltop high and valley low, from desert 
waste and city full, from these rich and fertile valleys 
where the lowing herds come winding o’er the lea and 
the plowman homeward plods his weary way. 

From the Golden West where the sun gilds the 
western hills and the beautiful Colorado winds its way 
like a silver thread on its way to the ocean. From the 
north where the snow-capped mountains and waving 
pines kiss the skies and Aurora Borealis shines at mid- 
night like the noonday sun. From the east where the 
quivering, glimmering rays of the coming sun prophesy 
the approach of the coming day and the stars pour their 
luster on the mountain slopes. From the sunny south 
where the notes of the nightingale are more melodious 
than the lays of Olympus and the song of the mocking- 
bird sweeter than the sound of the dulcimer that is heard 
in the shadow of death. 

Grant, O Lord, that the banner of peace and pros- 
perity may wave over Arizona until every state in the 
Union shall point with pride to this, the youngest, fair- 
est daughter and brightest star that shines in the 
galaxy of states, and that Arizona may be regarded as 
the playground of the angels, 

O Lord, if we have not asked for all we want and 
need, it is supplemented in the marvelous prayer Thou 
hast taught us to say when we pray, regardless of our 
political affiliation or religious creed, Our Father who 
art in Heaven, . 


In order to be fair to all sides and to give due credit 
to the gentleman who composed the above prayer, we 
can say that it defies classification! 

In contrast I give here a pastoral prayer which 
seems to me to be in the proper spirit: 


Almighty and Most Merciful God, the Source of 
all life, the Father of all Spirits, and the author of all 
good, incline our hearts toward Thee as we come this 
day into Thy sanctuary. Thou hast beheld us com- 
ing from our different homes in various moods, some in 
disappointment and others in joy, some in perplexity and 
others with hope. But grant, O God, that none may, 
come this morning with coldness of heart or wandering 
of mind; guard us from indifference, and give us the 
faith to worship at Thine altar, believing in our hearts — i 
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the promise that where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in Thy name Thou wilt be present also in their 
midst. 

We acknowledge our shortcomings, our Father; we 
do not boast of what we have done this past week. We 
ask Thy forgiveness for the times when we have been 
hasty in judgment, quick in temper, cruel in words, 
mean and ugly in thoughts. Thou knowest that we 
have rested too much on the weakness of our wills and 
not enough on the power of Thy glorious ideal. Wilt 
Thou, good Lord, wash away our iniquities and our 
failures as we dedicate ourselves again to become the 
persons that Thou hast intended, joint-heirs with Christ 
in the son-ship of Almighty God. 

O Spirit Eternal, nearer to us than hands, closer 
even than breathing, help us to attune our inmost 
selves to Thee, that in the sacredness of this hour spirit 
with spirit may speak. Establish the thoughts of our 
minds this day with such worthy ideals that they may 
establish the work of our hands in the week ahead. 
Make us sincere in our promise to follow Thee; keep us 
genuine in all our efforts to do the right. Minister to 
all our needs, that we may find again the strength and 
the hope to move on. And as we pray, O God, help us 
to feel beyond our words and to reach beyond our grasp- 
ing thoughts, that we may not be lost in ourselves but 
find surrounding and sustaining us Thy Eternal Spirit, 
the anchor of our purest thoughts and the soul of all 
our moral being. 

We ask Thy blessing on all the members of this 
parish, wherever they may be. To those who are in 
sickness or sorrow wilt Thou comfort with the assurance 
that beneath them are the Everlasting Arms. So guide 
and bless men everywhere. In Thy name and in Thy 
spirit we pray. Amen. 


So much for the component parts of a worship 
service. 

Those of us to whom public worship is an integral 
part of religious experience must be alert to make 
certain that the devotional services we plan do follow 
through consistently some theory. I have tried to 
suggest the value and the richness of the subjective 
approach, and I hope that to others it will have some 
of the appeal that it does to me. 


* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
An Appeal for Memberships 
C. H. Emmons 
HE Christian Leader is co-operating with the Universalist 
General Convention in this closing appeal of the fiscal year, 
for both new and renewed memberships in the Universalist 
Loyalty Fellowship. Thirty-five unrestricted memberships are 
still needed to enable the Fellowship to meet the budget require- 
ment this year. Unrestricted memberships call for free, sacrificial 
gifts of $10 toward the general purposes account and budget of 
the General Convention. If these gifts are not made by gener- 
ous-spirited, devoted Universalists on or before September 30, 
there will be a deficit reported at the Chicago Convention. 

If former members, who have not renewed their member- 
ship this year, will read and respond to this appeal, there will be 
no deficit in this account. If non-members, reading this notice, 
will yield to its urgent appeal for co-operation and remit a mem- 
bership of $10, such gifts will count greatly toward balancing the 
Fellowship account in the current budget of the General Con- 
vention. 

After all, each of us does have a share in the responsibility for 
the maintenance of denominational services and activities, both local 


and national. 
The measure of actual benefit we receive through and from 


the church corresponds exactly with the proportion of our giving 
of time, means, and service toward the support of the church and 
its mission. If our giving is small in proportion to our ability, 
we derive little benefit from the fellowship; and vice versa. If 
we give in love, with a generous spirit, we benefit greatly. The 
Law of Compensation attends to that; once we have acted gen-~ 
erously, and, “‘in due time,’’ enrichment of life, and an abiding 
sense of spiritual well-being is established in us. 

So, in calling for additional memberships in the Loyalty 
Fellowship we are giving our people an opportunity to do them- 
selves a good turn by joining the Fellowship (as have those listed 
below), and contributing a $10 fee through it to the general ac- 
tivities of the denomination. Extend your benevolent outreach 
through the agency of the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, and 
so make your faith useful in the larger field, national and inter- 
national, where the General Convention serves God and man- 
kind as your representative. 

Miss Florence K. Bailey, Claremont, N. H. 

Harry and June Cary, Tokyo, Japan. 

Mrs. Maude L. Cary, Tokyo, Japan. 

Church of the Messiah, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Miss Clara I. Curtis, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Mary Warren Day, Beverly, Mass. 

Mrs. W. E. Frost, Topsham, Maine. 

Nicholas R. Guilbert, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Delia W. Hichborn, Portland, Maine. 

Hon. Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. Annie G. Hopkins, Provincetown, Mass. 

Mrs. Frederick S. Hurd, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ralph M. Jones, Utica, N. Y. 

Harold S. Latham, Arlington, N. J. 

Rev. Stanley Manning, Hartford, Conn. 

Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Ill. 

William L. Ricketts, Monson, Mass. 

R. C. Staebner, Falls Church, Va. 

C. W. Tomlinson, Ardmore, Okla. 

Mrs. F. B. Walker, New Haven, Conn. 


* * * 


YES, INDEED, IT MAKES SENSE! 

Among all I’ve read about the coronation of George VI the 
actual word that comes to mind oftenest is what a London police- 
man said to a crowd that was stopping traffic by its aimless and 
confused milling around. 

“If you want to stand here,’’ said the bobby, “‘you’ll have 
to move on.” 

Exactly what the Red Queen said to Alice in ‘‘Through the 
Looking Glass.” 

“Well, in our country,” said Alice, still panting a 
little, ‘“you’d generally get to somewhere else—if you ran 
very fast for a long time, as we’ve been doing.” 

“A slow sort of country!’’ said the Queen. ‘‘Now, 
here, you see, it takes all the running you can do to keep 

in the same place. If you want to get somewhere else, 

you must run at least twice as fast as that!’ 

And that’s what I tried to say to Peter Mackenzie last week 
when he said he was tired of going to church and getting nothing 


out of it. 
He looked at me queerly as he went away, and I’m not sure 


yet that he got the idea. 

But he will, sooner or later. For Peter may be slow, but he 
hangs on to such things until they make sense, or until he decides 
there’s no sense in ’em. 

So I never give up about those of my friends who are like 
Peter Mackenzie. The ones who are hard on my hopes are those 
practical-minded people who ask,‘“Why doesn’t the man say 
what he means?’ —.Justus Timberline in Christian Advocate. 

* * * 

Perhaps one percent of the ‘‘profoundest convictions’ of 
the ordinary man is motivated by adequate information, close 
reasoning and logic; the other 99 percent are a mere reflection of 
his economic and social status.—Jean Rocichet Boyd in The Forum. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


APPRECIATION AND CO-OPERATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I must congratulate you on the Leader as a protagonist for 
progress in the church this coming season. That minister must 
be very lethargic who is not moved with the desire to do all he 
can to help. 

I had planned to talk about John Murray on October 3 as 
preliminary to the five Universalist sermons I have every fall. 
But the topic and idea you suggest is more timely and I will take 
that. 

We will do all we can also to make Family Day on Monday 
a notable occasion. It so happens that we tried that plan last 
fall, seeking the co-operation of all organizations. It was the 
most successful opening social event we have had. We plan a 
similar event on October 4. 

I wish also to express my appreciation of the report of the 
Institute of World Affairs. Iam sorry I was not there. 

A woman of our church writes: ‘“Have just been reading 
the last Leader. I think the paper is much better than it was. 
Last April I felt I could not afford to continue the subscription, 
and then felt that as there was almost always something in it 
that made me think I could not afford to give it up. Now 
I am giving the copies to one of my lawyer’s stenographers. 
She enjoys them and says her mother does too, and then she 
gives them to a little country library recently started, so I feel 
they are going the rounds and I hope causing others to think.”’ 

Herbert E. Benton. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * 


WHAT IS THE PLACE OF FORCE IN A DEMOCRACY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While The Christian Leader is to be encouraged in its policy 
of giving space to all sides of important social questions, I think 
the Sunday Message of the United Christian Council for De- 
mocracy should not go unchallenged. This message appears to 
be based upon the idea expressed in the second paragraph and 
in the sentence: ‘“‘If wage workers have no social power other 
than the right to vote, they will not.be able to protect them- 
selves adequately against the economic power arrayed against 
them.” 

If democracy is not the placing of all power in the hands 
of government to be controlled by universal suffrage, then what 
is it? If labor has a right to organize to use force, why have 
not farmers, sailors, bankers, and every other group a similar 
right? And why vote at all? Why not all groups organize to 
force the other groups to do as they wish—the kind of force to 
be used being whatever the group finds necessary, or what some 
leader or individual may choose to use? All groups may begin 
by calling those they oppose ‘‘scabs.”’ If this does not bring re- 
sults, they may throw stones or use clubs. If this fails to get for 
their groups what they think they want or what their leaders 
have induced them to want, they still have the power by united 
action to blow up the buildings or destroy the property of 
those who will not submit to their demands. 

If both sides take the view expressed in the quotation, there 
will certainly follow a progressive increase in the force used, 
until we have a state of civil war, and democracy set aside for 
force and a dictator. Such a theory cannot lead to any other 
result. The organization is misnamed. 

Labor today is where it is because it has failed to use the 
ballot intelligently. It has allowed a few self-seeking politicians 
and labor leaders to lead the whole labor movement away from 
democratic ideals into a selfish class warfare, and in this it has 
been aided by some who think themselves socially minded and 
working in the best interests of the common people. 

There is not one problem of labor that cannot be settled by 
an intelligent use of the ballot, but when working people will 
vote for the lowest type of political crook simply because he 
will promise some special legislation, they will get nothing of 


fundamental aid in increasing either their financial or social 
position. 


What is needed at present is for all socializing influences to _ 


insist that these problems can be settled by use of the ballot in 


electing to office those who can be depended upon because of. 


their records, not their promises, to work for legislation which 
will insure justice to all. 

The people—all the people—must be brought to realize 
that the advance of industry and standards of living that call for 
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progressive legislation have developed a type of political promiser — 


who promises whatever is necessary to get votes while delib- 
erately intending to violate his promises after election. 
what has led to the present situation. The remedy is not to 
abandon democracy for civil conflict or war; but to aid the voters 
to choose between the promiser and the patriot, for we have 
some just as noble and honest patriotic citizens and public 
officials now as at any time, but not enough of them as leaders. 
or public officials. 

In a democracy there must be no force except that of 
r-cularly constituted official authority. To admit any other 
source of force is to begin a course which must lead to the end 
of all constituted authority. 

Frank Henry Selden. 

Lundys Lane, Pa. 


* * 


A COMMENT FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I received yesterday a copy of your issue of May 22 which 
contained, under “Our Library Desk,” a brief review of my 
booklet, ‘‘Concerning Progressive Revelation,” by your literary 
editor, Dr. Harold E. B. Speight. Very many thanks for your 
kind courtesy in sending it to me. Dr. Speight commences, 
“Mr. Phelips, who adopts a strange pseudonym for his real 
name, Philip Vivian.’”’ Phelips (Harry Vivian Majaudie) is 
my name. Philip Vivian was a pen-name I adopted when I 
wrote ‘The Churches and Modern Thought,” many years ago, 
as there were many near and dear to me active then whose or- 
thodox views I had to consider. 

Vivian Phelips. 


P. 8S. In the sequel to the Churches and Modern Thought,’” 
entitled ‘‘Modern Knowledge and Old Beliefs,” page 74, I had 
said, ‘‘The faith of the modern churchman appears to me to 
converge toward Unitarianism, a religion which could never, in 
my opinion, be guilty of religious persecution.”’ In the next. 
edition I think this remark should read: “. . . . Unitarianism. 
and Universalism, religions. .. .”’ I’ve a paper cover copy by 
me which I’ll send you now for your kind acceptance. 

* * 


WHO WILL ANSWER THIS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

During the first century of the Christian era, Palestine 
concededly was under the jurisdiction of Rome. It was the 
golden age of Roman literature. Vergil, Horace and other 
writers were highly favored by the Emperor Augustus who then 
sat upon the throne of the Caesars. In view thereof, what 
reasonable explanation can you offer for the entire absence in 
the secular writings of that time of all mention of the momentous. 


This is 


events alleged to have occurred in Galilee, as reported in the: — 


four gospels, reputed to have been written at that time? 
William E. Lockner. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
* * 


A NEW SUBSCRIBER TESTIFIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I’m delighted with The Christian Leader. I wonder why 
we haven’t had it before. 
Mrs. Albert Henniges. 


Peoria, Ill. 
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OCTOBER 3-10, THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL’S PART 


Early in October our entire denomina- 
tion through its many local churches is to 
observe the special week being set aside 
for a study of “‘The Church—A Fellowship 
of Learners.” Already letters have been 
received indicating that our churches and 
their leaders feel that there is real value 
in such a special program, in rallying their 
forces, and acquainting their people with 
the larger aspects of the task of a modern 
church. 

To help the leaders of our church schools 
in their part of the week’s program we have 
sent out to all superintendents detailed 
suggestions as to how the week might be 
observed in the interests of the church 
school. For the benefit of those who do not 
happen to be superintendents, but who 
desire these suggestions, we are offering 
them here: 

Workers’ Conference. Whether your 
first conference or not, this one should be 
planned with great care. Its purpose: to 
point the general direction of the year’s 
work together. The meeting may be held 
at church with supper preceding. Or at 
someone’s home. Work already done on 
setting aims for the year and preparations 
for carrying them out will determine the 
nature of this program. Also whether you 
want a talk by one person, a discussion, or 
both. You will know best from your felt 
needs what topic to pursue, yet here are 
some suggestions: Church School—1937 
Model. Why Have a Church School? 
When Is Religious Education Religious? 
Is Our Church School Producing Results? 
Is So, What Are They? A Unified Program 
of Religious Education. Social Change— 
What Shall Our School Teach Regarding 
It? Our Church School in the Community 
—Is It Measuring Up to Its Obligations? 
Find help on these topics in current issues 
of the International Journal of Religious 
Education, in books in the G.S. S. A. Loan 
Library and other sources. 

Much depends on this meeting. If, 
through lack of preparation by the leader, 
teachers are uninspired or bored, an op- 
portunity is lost. If on the other hand 
you capture their imagination, make them 
aware of what religious education could do 
in this year 1937, and where they fit into 
the doing of it, you are off to a good start. 

Parents’ Meeting. First consider the 
parents of your church school pupils. At 
which would you reach more—an evening 
meeting to which both parents are invited, 
or an afternoon for mothers? Whatever 
you decide, the more personal work put 
into this, calling or telephoning, the better 
will be the response. 

For program you may choose an outside 
speaker, your minister, or some other 
qualified person. The needs of your group 
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—how little or how much your parents 
know about the church’s educational pro- 
gram, what it seeks to do for their chil- 
dren, how much more it could do with 
home co-operation, ete.—will determine 
the nature of the talk and the discussion. 
Choose a theme that will provoke interest. 
Then have it handled convincingly! It 
would be fine if this meeting could be so 
thought provoking that the parents them- 
selves would ask for another one. In time 
this might become a Parent Association 
with a regular program. 

Class Parties. Encourage every class 
to hold a get-together this week that pupils 
and teachers may become better acquainted 
through a genuine good time. Older 
groups may choose to meet in the evening 
at the teacher’s home or the home of a 
pupil. If desired, a simple picnic supper 
prepared by a committee may be included. 
Various games may be played or if one 
“theme”’ is desired there are Backwards 
Parties, Motor Parties, Back-to-School 
Parties, and many others, with games all 
related. Books such as “Ice Breakers”’ 
and “Let’s Play,’”’ by Edna Geister, in 
local libraries will help you. Orsend to the 
G. S. S. A. Loan Library. Some groups 
may prefer a Saturday afternoon’s hike 
ending with supper cooked in the open or 
at someone’s home. 

Little children may have a party at the 
church Saturday afternoon. Simple games 
and “light”? refreshments. Introduce 
some games of other countries. See ‘“‘Chil- 
dren at Play in Many Lands,” by Katha- 
rine S. Hall, or send to the G. S. S. A. for 
suggestions. 

If no meeting of parents was held earlier 
plan at this time, when many mothers will 
be present, to have them spend a half hour 
in another room while the superintendent 
of the department (if a teacher can care for 
the party during her absence) tells the 
mothers what the church seeks to do with 
and for their children. 

* * 


THOSE JUNIORS 


Word came to us recently of the or- 
ganization of a new junior department 
in our Concord, N. H., church school. In 
the interest of greater efficiency and more 
specific help in the work with pupils of 
junior age, Mrs. Manley W. Morgan, 
superintendent, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, 
minister, and the loyal workers of the 
Concord school have co-operated to make 
possible a separate department in their ac- 
tive and growing church school. Mrs. E. R. 
Porter is to be the superintendent, and 
the large vestry of the church is to be 
adapted for the worship needs of this 
group. Congratulations to Concord on 
this wise move. 

All of which reminds us that every now 
and then items of information such as 
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this come to us which greatly please us. 
They indicate growth not only on the part 
of the membership of our schools, but in 
the comprehension and development of 
our leaders. Being willing to adopt a 
regular routine in order that wider spiritual 
growth may be achieved deserves com- 
mendation. Last spring our Peoria, IIl., 
church school set aside one of its Sunday 
morning services for the dedication of the 
new junior department worship equip- 
ment. This material was provided by the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
local church with the assistance of the 
mothers’ group. It included a chancel 
drape, altar and altar cloth, candle-holders 
and a flower vase. The special service 
provided for the children and their parents 
an opportunity to dedicate this new ma- 
terial. The dedication service was in 
charge of the junior superintendent, Mrs. 
Belva Henniges. The spirit and policy 
of this local committee of religious educa- 
tion is reflected in the unison pledge which 
concluded the service: 

“As members of a church family we 
meet for the study and practice of re- 
ligion. Here we seek to understand the 
way of life as it is shown in the generous 
deeds, the wise teachings and the high 
character of men and women who have 
gone before. Here we would learn by do- 
ing. Here we would worship in spirit and 
in truth. So would we prepare ourselves 
for the future service in church and com- 
munity.” 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association will hold its annual convention 
Sept. 20 at Bangor. Miss Andrews will 
represent the G. S. 8. A. at these sessions, 
remaining in the state during the ensuing 
week to do field work. En route to Boston 
she will stop at Dover, N. H., on Sept. 27 
to participate in the New Hampshire 
annual Sunday School Convention. 


Miss Yates spent two days recently in 
the Haverhill parish, conferring with both 
minister and workers in regard to church 
school problems and program. Sept. 17 
to 20 were spent in Claremont, N. H., 
where she conducted a parent-teacher 
meeting, individual conferences with the 
teachers, and shared the Sunday program. 


During one day recently persons from 
ten different parishes came to the G. S. 
S. A. office for conference with one of the 
staff members regarding lesson material 
for the fall and winter. 


Announcements have been received of 
the recent marriages of both Miss Eleanor 
Bonner of Washington, D. C., and Miss 
Betty Holden of Malden, Mass. Each 
held the position of director of religious 
education in the parish which she served. 
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EVENTS EARLY IN THE NEW 
SEASON 


Our first impulse is to write you all 
about a very happy summer—of little 
journeys through glorious country, the 
hills of Connecticut and northern Massa- 
chusetts, the mountains of beautiful Ver- 
mont and New York State; of restful days 
on the water; of the quaint loveliness of 
the “new” old Williamsburg in Virginia— 
but we must not tell you of this now, for 
we are reminded that there are a great 
many things which come under the 
head of ‘business’ of which you should 
know. 

So, we shall come down to earth and say 
to you that there is a Biennial Convention 
not far in the future—to be exact, Oc- 
tober 16-22—and the important days for 
the women begin on the 19th and continue 
through the week. As you so well know, 
the Convention is to be held in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Although we cannot expect quite as 
large a delegation from the eastern states 
as is usual when the Convention is held 
near by, we shall hope to greet many who 
know the value of these conventions when 
we meet together to hear of our accom- 
plishments and decide upon our future 
policies. 

We most sincerely trust that each 
State Association will send at least two 
delegates to this Convention. From the 
states in the Mid-West we look for a large 
attendance, and for this splendid oppor- 
tunity for getting better acquainted with 
many of our women whom we are not often 
privileged to see, we are eager and filled 
with anticipation. The entire Convention 
program has been published in the Mis- 
sionary Bulletin and in The Christian 
Leader. 

Attention please! We urge state treas- 
urers to get to our corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Treat, a record of all paid member- 
ships, which are the basis of state repre- 
sentation at a Convention. Your cre- 
dentials will be mailed to state secretaries 
just as soon as this information is se- 
cured. 

Remember, too, that our books close 
Sept. 30, and that that is the deadline for 
receipts from all state treasurers. You will 
want our records to show correctly all that 
you have given for all projects, so bear this 
date in mind and see that all money is sent 
to Mrs. Treat before that date. 

State secretaries should be bearing in 
mind the questionnaires sent to them some- 
time ago. Our national department chair- 
men need the information you can give 
them for their reports to the Biennial 
Convention. 


THE CHURCH— A FELLOWSHIP OF 
LEARNERS 
Discovery Day 3 

Elsewhere in the Leader you have read 
much about this week beginning October 3, 
which is to be observed country-wide in: all 
of our churches for the purpose of ‘‘learn- 
ing’ and continuing to ‘‘learn.”” During 
the week local church groups will gather to 
study their programs and see how they can 
be correlated and improved; to discuss 
aims and objectives and to ask of them- 
selves the questions: ‘‘What, as an in- 
dividual, does my church mean to me and 
how can I best serve it?” ‘“‘Where do I 
fit in its program?” For there is a place 
for everyone. 

At the beginning of the W. N. M. A. year 
last October, it was voted that we should 
put into our promotional program the plan- 
ning of three days during the church year 
at which time all of the women of the local 
church should come together to become 
better acquainted, not only with each other 
but with their church and with its real and 
fundamental purposes, and for the purpose 
of rededicating themselves to the service 
of the Universalist Church. The first day 
was observed by nearly all of our women 
during the Lenten season and was known 
as Dedication Day. Each year more and 
more of our church women realize the value 
of this day and are eager to have Dedica- 
tion Day continued. The next day pro- 
posed by the W. N. M. A. was a Play Day, 
a program for which was planned with the 
idea of leaving out all serious thoughts and 
getting the women of the church to mingle 
just for good fellowship. This day, too, 
was widely observed. 

The third day, which we are calling Dis- 
covery Day, would logically come near the 
opening of the church season. It was to be 
observed early in October, and when we 
learned of the general plan of all of the Na- 
tional Organizations to sponsor a week of 
religious education, our day quite naturally 
fitted into this week. 

Suggestive programs are being pre- 
pared by the W. N. M. A., and if you have 
not already received a copy, please send to 
16 Beacon Street for one. Many women 
will feel they cannot give an entire day to 
this meeting, and for them there is an 
afternoon program planned. For those 
who prefer an evening, or supper meeting, 
this too has been included. There is an 
excellent worship service based on the 
theme of the day—Discovery—which all 
will want to use. A short dramatization 
may add to the program. Use as much as 
you like, or use none of our suggestions, 
but do observe the day some time during 
the week. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The closing event of the season was a 
short memorial service for Dr. Quillen H. 
Shinn on Sunday, Sept. 5, in observance of 
the thirtieth anniversary of his death. A 
deeply moving prayer was offered by Rev. 
Edwin Cunningham of Augusta, Maine, 
whose father was an acquaintance of Dr. 
Shinn. Robert F. Needham read two 
tributes to the founder of the Ferry Beach 
meetings from the biography by Dr. 
McGlauflin, “Faith with Power,” one by 
Dr. John Coleman Adams and another by 
Rey. Hervey H. Hoyt. A collection was. 
taken up to be added to the Founders. 
Memorial Fund which was started several 
years ago when “Mother” Shinn died. 
(The fund now amounts to $100.) Rev. 
Max Kapp’s beautiful hymn, “‘Discovery,’” 
brought the service to a close. Virginia 
Polsey of Medford, Mass., played the piano- 
and Henry Harrison of Everett, Mass..,. 
ushered. 

Thirty people were present during the 
holiday week-end, a record number and 
fitting climax to a very busy season. The 
arrival of Lucile Merrill of Nashua, N. H..,. 
Sept. 5, brought the number of guest. 
registrations to 736, the highest ever. 
Making her first visit to the seashore, 
Ailene Norse of Burlington, Vt., came with 
Ida Metz. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Scott of 
Marblehead, Mass., visited Ferry Beach 
for the first time, and expressed delight. 
over the appearance of things there and 
the friendly spirit that prevails. After an 
absence of ten years Aurola Pickard of 
Haverhill, Mass., marveled at the changes. 
that had been wrought in and around the 
establishment since his last visit. He was 
accompanied by Russell F. Sawyer of 
Haverhill, who as a boy working in the 
store at Camp Ellis now run by John Lewis,,. 
knew the desolate surroundings of the 
“Ferry Park House’’ in the days of Dr. 
Shinn. 

Other week-enders included Mrs. Ches- 
ter A. Polsey of Medford, Mass., and her 
two children, Virginia and Winthrop, 
Elizabeth Landers of Somerville, Mass..,. 
Rev. and Mrs. Edwin Cunningham of 
Augusta with Edwin Jr. and David, 
Alice L. Needham and Earle R. Hopkins of 
Arlington, Mass., Frederick M. Folsom 
of Danbury, N. H., Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
G. Harrison of Everett, Mass., and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Rowland of Cambridge,. 
Mass. Guests with Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
W. Roberts of Peabody, Mass., were Dr. 
Helen Harmand, Katharine Mulcahy, 
Athena Photos and James H. Boulgerr. 

Lilian G. Jones of Minneapolis and 
Washington, D. C., came by for a visit. 
Aug. 31. 

When honors are conferred upon peace- 
time civilian heroes, those who labor un- 
selfishly for the common weal, there is a 
man in Peabody, Mass., who will be justly 
recognized—Roger B. Trask, Scoutmaster 
of Troop 2 Boy Scouts. Since 1924 this 
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PERSONALS 


Rey. Robert Cummins, D. D., of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., has announced a series of 
twelve Thursday night lectures on ‘‘Men- 
tal Health for Normal People,” by Howard 
L. Watkins of the staff of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles. 


Rey. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, 
Conn., with the approval of the standing 
committee of his church, has been made 
assistant director of the Community 
Chest for that city. 


Rev. Joseph W. Beach, former co-pastor 
of the Chestnut Street Congregational 
Church, Worcester, Mass., has been chosen 
as interim pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of that city. His address is 76 
Sagamore Road. 


Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., is 
now on a world tour with his family. His 
address until Oct. 15 is Care Thos. Cook 
and Son, Mercury Lane, West Street, 
Box 33, Durban, South Africa. 


Rev. I. V. Lobdell, D. D., of Attieboro, 
Mass., took the summer course for minis- 
ters given by Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and then, accompanied by his 
family, enjoyed a motor trip which in- 
cluded New Brunswick and the Gaspe 
Peninsula, Ohio and West Virginia, and the 
Skyline Drive along the Blue Mountains 
in Virginia. 

Miss Eleanor Collie of the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, has returned from 
asummer in Great Britain and resumed her 
work at the church. 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley arrived in 
New York from England on the Europa 
Sept. 11, and has resumed his work as 
associate minister of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity. He has had many in- 
teresting experiences in Central Europe. 

Rev. H. Lynn Booth, D. D., minister of 
All Souls Universalist Church, Elkhart, 
Ind., has discontinued his radio service 
and accepted a call to the Community 
Church of Clay Township, a suburb of 
South Bend, Ind. 

Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, 
Mass., is in the Beverly Hospital, ill with 
pneumonia. 

Dr. Coons, superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, preached in Chelsea on Sept. 12. 
He is to have the services in Rockport on 
Sept. 19, and in Roxbury on Sept. 26. 

Dr. S. G. Ayres, while spending a brief 
vacation in this section, was called upon 
to open the season’s services in the First 
Church in Lowell, Mass., on Sept. 12. 
The Boston Evening American carried 
Tecently an article by William Michel- 
felder upon the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions at Williamstown, Mass. The article 
was illustrated with a picture of Rev. 
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Leslie C. Nichols of Melrose, shown in 
deep conference with Alexander Brin of 
Boston and Rev. Michael J. Ahearn of 
Weston College. 

Dr. Howard D. Spoerl and Mrs. Spoerl 
are serving as preachers in the Second 
Church in Springfield, Mass., and in Mon- 
son, Mass., on the opening Sundays of the 
new church season. 

Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell has just 
returned to this country after spending 
twelve days on a speaking tour of camps 
for the unemployed and underprivileged 
boys in Holland. The tour was made 
under the auspices of the Dutch Free 
Christian Youth Movement. 

Superintendent Leroy W. Coons an- 
nounced on Friday, Sept. 10, that the 
Massachusetts Convention of Univer- 
salists had endorsed the fall program of the 
General Convention, and plans a series of 
training conferences at four centers 
throughout the state in preparation for 
the program—The Church a Fellowship 
of Learners. 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rev. Francis P. Randall, 
pastor. Many improvements have been 
made upon the church property during the 
summer season. The church parlor has 
undergone a series of beauty treatments. 
The ceiling has been whitewashed, the 
walls repapered, the woodwork painted, 
and a neat cupboard, running the length 
of the room, has been built. The Matrons’ 
Club took charge of renovating the kitchen. 
The old gas ranges have been removed, and 
a new one has been installed. The walls 
of the kitchen present a brighter appear- 
ance, also. The two furnaces received 
needed repairs, and the walls of the vestry 
have been washed. A number of changes 
have been made in the personnel of the 
church school. Mrs. Louise Buck is the 
new superintendent. The beginners and 
primary departments will be under the 
supervision of Mrs. Dorothy Jordan, and 
Mrs. Grace Noyes has been added to the 
corp of teachers. Church services began 
on Sept. 12. ‘He That Overcometh”’ was 
the subject of Mr. Randall’s sermon. 
Church school sessions open Sept. 19. 


* * 
LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The sixty-seventh annual session of the 
Lower Wabash Association of Universalist 
churches met this year at Hutsonville, 
Tl. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, newly elected 
president of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention, and his wife, Rev. Helen Follett 
Adams, were present from the opening to 
the closing session, and Dr. Adams gave 
two excellent sermons. On Saturday night 
his subject was ‘“‘The Sacred Flame,’”’ on 
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Sunday morning, “Driving a Poor Bar- 
gain.” 

On Saturday afternoon Rev. Edward 
M. Minor was elected president; Clarence 
Mann of Beecher City, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Cora Hartley of Waltonville, second 
vice-president; John J. Baumgartner, 
treasurer; and Mrs. John Davis, Beecher 
City, secretary. 

While the policy heretofore has been to 
elect one officer from each of the member- 
ship churches, this year two officers were 
elected from the only one of the churches 


‘not represented at the sixty-seventh ses- 


sion. 

Rev. Martin M. Hicks of Little Hickory 
Universalist church at Bingham, who in 
December will start upon his fifty-eigthh 
year as pastor of his church, and Mrs. 
Hicks, were present. Mrs. Eunice S8. 
Louth, of Mt. Vernon, was there, and the 
Rose Hill church, of which the writer is 
still pastor, was represented by six mem- 
bers: Mr. and Mrs. Carl M. Kibler and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Nichols, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Elijah Moore. A move- 
ment was started toward needed repairs 
on the church and the continuance of 
preaching services. 

Wm. D. Harrington. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. John Murray Atwood is Dean of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y. 

Dr. Angus H. MacLean is professor of 
Religious Education in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and vice-president of the General 
Sunday School Association. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and 
General Superintendent. 

Ethel E. Manning, wife of Rev. Stanley 
Manning, minister of the Universalist 
church in Hartford, Conn., is Literature 
Secretary of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association. 

Rev. Charles H. Emmons is a vice- 
president of the General Convention. 

William E. Gardner is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Christian Union. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rey. Howard J. Conn is associate min- 
ister of Union Memorial Church in Glen- 
brook, Conn. 


* * 


WEBB-BONNER 


Eleanor Bonner, for ten years pastor’s 
assistant at the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington, was 
married to Hartwell Morehouse Webb on 
the afternoon of Sept. 7. Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins officiated. Frederick S. Hurd of 
Cleveland, an old friend of the family, es- 
corted the bride to the chancel, where she 
was given away by her mother, Mrs. Ed- 
win Percy Bonner. The maid of honor was 
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Miss Dorothy Liberton, a former college 
room-mate at Swarthmore, and the best 
man was Fred M. Hakenjos. The ushers 
were Asa M. McCain, Frank E. Dopp, 
James Law, Jr., and Byron F. Hayden. 
H. Jerome Graham, organist of the church, 
was at the organ. 

The chancel decorations, simple and 
effective, were palms flanking the com- 
munion table and groups of ferns. 

The esteem and affection in which Miss 
Bonner was held were made evident by the 
large congregation that filled the church 
and attended the reception in the parish 
house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb will be at home at 
203 Seaview Avenue, Palm Beach, Florida, 
where Mr. Webb is in business as an archi- 
tect. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 

(Continued from page 1210) 
troop has held its annual encampment at 
Ferry Beach. Those who have observed 
the troop program from the sidelines have 
noticed Mr. Trask’s skilful leadership and 
the deep loyalty which the boys show for 
him. Entering the Boy Scout movement at 
its inception twenty-six years ago, Mr. 
Trask shows undiminished enthusiasm for 
the character-building work to which he 
gives much time throughout the year, de- 
spite the fact that his breadwinning job 
involves hard work and long hours. And 
on top of that he yields his vacation time 
to the annual encampment! 

During their final dinner Sept. 3 the 
scouts called for the kitchen staff, and, in 
appreciation of the ‘‘three squares”’ daily, 
presented gifts to Mrs. Rowland, Robert 
G. Hosmer, chef, Willard Anderson, as- 
sistant chef, and Mrs. Bessie Bradley, the 
pastry cook. In the afternoon the diving 
tower was borne to the top of the beach, 
where it will be out of reach of angry winter 
seas. A huge bonfire was touched off in 
the evening, the flames consuming a num- 
ber of old tent platforms. Sitting before 
the glowing embers the boys were enter- 
tained by talented members of the troop 
and were told a story by Rev. Elmer Col- 
cord. 

The last of many postcards received 
from the Ferry Beachers traveling in 
Europe this summer came from Mrs. Fol- 
som, who sent it from Brussels prior to a 
ten-day visit in Paris. 

Mrs. Blanche Rowland is at Bradford, 
Vt., until the end of September, when she 
will go to Cambridge, Mass., to visit with 
her son Stanley. 

The Rowland Hall stage properties have 
been enhanced by the gift of an organ pipe 
which has the deep-throated tone of a 
steamship whistle. It is the gift of W. 
Maford Mann of Norway, Me., and is 
a part of the organ installed in the Norway 
church in 1851. 

The last guests of the season to leave 
were the Cunninghams of Augusta, and 
when they went to breakfast in the kitchen 


Sept. 7 they had a chance to see what the 
Quillen is like when practically shut up 
for the winter. A dark and dreary place 
with the rooms darkened by shutters, 
shrouds on the furniture, veranda bare of 
chairs, and shrubbery hidden behind wind- 
breakers. ‘‘Will’’ Metz and Carlton Elsner 
worked sixteen hours on Labor Day and 
early the next morning to do the many 
things necessary to make the property 
secure for ten months of idleness. 


sale 


CHURCH SUNDAY AT WILMING- 
TON, VERMONT 


(Continued from page 1186) 


the singing of old familiar songs. Mr. 
Hawkins also rendered several vocal solos 
—by proxy—the singing being done by 
Roman Stern of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Gladys Corey Smith 
of Philadelphia, who also played for the 
group singing. Kermit R. Houghton of 
Boston contributed a tenor solo. : 

Dr. Bissell gave a brief sketch of the 
early history of the society, reading from 
the town records the original deed of the 
land on which the church stands, also the 
record of the original purchase by fifty 
Wilmington men of the pews in the church, 
for which they subscribed a total of $1,511. 
Rev. R. G. English brought greetings and 
good wishes from the local Congregational 
church, and Rey. M. E. Barter spoke for 
the Baptists, the major part of his message 
taking the form of a song, accompanying 
himself on the auto-harp. Rev. Pliny A. 
Allen and Dr. M. M. Brown of the North 
Adams church, Dr. Allen H. Wright of 
Northfield, Rev. Clifford R. Stetson of 
Middleport, N. Y., and Eugene B. Bowen 
of Cheshire, Mass., a trustee of Tufts 
College, brought greetings and spoke feel- 
ingly of their love for the old town and the 
little church. Letters of regret were read 
from Mrs. A. N. Blackford, Miss Blanche 
Boyd and others unable to be present. 
Dr. Bissell then voiced his gratification at 
the success of the day, his gratitude to 
those who co-operated to make it such, and 
the general verdict that, in spite of the in- 
clement weather, it had been a Red Letter 
Day. It was late afternoon when the meet- 
ing was brought to a close by all standing, 
joining hands in a huge ‘Friendship 
Circle,’ and singing “‘Blest be the tie that 
binds.”’—Deerfield Valley Times, Aug. 27, 
1937. 


Notices 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The fifty-first Biennial Session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association will be held in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Oct. 19-20, 1937, for 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it and to act upon the following proposed 
amendments to the Constitution: 

1. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitution 
be amended by substituting the words “financial 
secretary” for the words “corresponding secretary,” 
so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 


president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words “and financial secretary” after 
the phrase “no officer except the treasurer,” and by 
substituting for the last sentence, which reads, “The 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
elections,” the sentence, “The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections,”’ so that the article will read: 

“No officer except the treasurer and financial sec- 
retary shall be eligible to more than one consecutive 
re-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections.” 

3. That Article 6 of the By-Laws be amended by 
the addition of the following paragraph, inserted 
between paragraphs 2 and 3: 

“«Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of the members shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if passed at a duly called meeting of the Board.’”” 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary.. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline of the Universalist General Convention will 
be presented at the session to be held in Chicago, 
October 20-22, 1937, it being understood that where 
no changes are suggested these Laws shall remain 
as at present: 


Article I—Line 10 

Change “‘shall’’ to “may.” This makes action by 
the Fellowship Committee permissive—not obliga- 
tory, as at present. 


Article II—Section 1 

Change last sentence to read as follows: “The Sec- 
retary of the General Convention shall be ex officio 
a member and the Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 


Article II—Section 4 

Amend so the Section would read as follows: 

4, In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article, the Central Committee of 
Fellowship shall have power: 

(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes, 
clergymen and licentiates not within the jurisdiction 
of any State Convention. 

(b) To withdraw fellowship from any State 
Convention which does not fulfill the requirements 
of the Laws of Organization for the Universalist 
Church, or which violates the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline. 

Renumber present sub-sections b, ¢, d, e, f to sub- 
sections, c, d, e, f, g. 

Amend present sub-section “f” by adding after the 
last word, “exists,” the following: “and to authorize 
the official list of State Conventions in fellowship 
with the General Convention.” 


Amend by adding a new sub-section (h) to read as. 
follows: 

(h) To authorize the classification of ministers in 
fellowship under the following headings: 

1. Active. Those settled as ministers of Univer- 
salist churches or of federated churches in fellowship 
with some State or the General Convention, and 
those actively engaged in denominational service or 
as officers or faculty members of theological schools. 

2. Affiliated. Those engaged in secular employ- 
ment but found useful as part time workers, or as 
occasional or emergency preachers. ’ 

8. Retired. Those who after years of active ser- 
vice, as required by the pension laws of the Univer~ 
salist General Convention for pension eligibility, or 
who for reasons of advanced years and conditions 
of health, have retired from active pastorates. 

4. Associate. Those who though in fellowship 
with this Convention are engaged in the service of 
other denominations or churches not in Universalist 
fellowship. 
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Article II—Section 7 


Amend so that the section will read as follows: 
1. “If at any proceedings instituted under these 
rules it should be manifestly improper for any mem- 
ber or members of a committee of fellowship to act 
| therein by reason of relationship to any of the par- 
_ ties concerned, or from any other cause whatsoever, 
| then the Executive Committee of the State Conven- 
tion, or the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, as the case may require, shall appoint in 
place of the person or persons thus ineligible one or 
more disinterested persons, who shall, for the pur- 
poses of the particular case, act with the remaining 
members thereof, or in lieu of the regular commit- 

tee if all the members are disqualified as above.” 


Article [1I—Section 1 


Amend to read as follows: 

1. “Any State Convention, organized in accord- 
ance with the laws of the General Convention, and 
applying at any session, may be admitted to fellow- 
ship by vote of the Convention. Any parish, or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of the General 
Convention, applying to the Convention having ju- 
risdiction, may, on recommendation of its committee 
of fellowship, be admitted to fellowship by vote of 
the Convention in session, or in the interim between 
Conventions by the Board of Trustees of said Con- 
vention.” 

Note: There is now no provision for admission 
to fellowship of parishes outside the jurisdiction of a 
State Convention. Furthermore, in the case of the 
General Convention, which meets only every two 
years, delay would be saved by having the Central 
Committee of Fellowship authorized to grant fel- 
lowship to a parish between sessions of the Conven- 
tion. This would not be so important with State 
Conventions, which meet every year. 


Article III—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “All denominational bodies existing in any 
state, and all clergymen and licentiates resident 
therein, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Convention of that state’’—the rest of the section to 
remain as is. 


Article II1I—Section 3 

Amend so that it will read as follows: 

3. “Upon the removal of any clergyman or licen 
tiate in fellowship from one state to another he shall 
send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergyman 
or licentiate, of which action advice shall be given 
him. The letter shall be signed by at least a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee that issues it, 

and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for 
not doing so. If the latter committee shall be satis- 
fied of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergy- 
man or licentiate the Fellowship of the State Con- 

vention, or the General Convention, as the case 
may be, and unless charges are pending, such action 
shall not be delayed beyond one year. A letter of 
transfer shall not affect the relationship of a clergy- 
man or licentiate to the Convention by which it was 
issued until fellowship shall have been granted to 
him by another Convention. And the committee 
accepting a letter of transfer shall give notice of its 

_ acceptance both to the committee which issued it and 
to the person affected by it.’’ 


_ Article III—Section 4 

Amend to read as follows: 

4, “No letter of transfer shall be issued to a clergy- 
man or licentiate if charges have been preferred or 
are pending against him, or if any member of the 
Committee having jurisdiction shall know anything 
to affect his standing at the time, which seems suf- 
ficient ground for charge against him. But unless 
charges shall have been preferred in due form transfer 
shall not be withheld for more than a year from the 
time of his removal.” 


le I11I—Section 5 

Amend to read as follows: 

_ 5. “Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
‘ fellowship who desires admission thereto 
present his written application to the committee 
fellowship having jurisdiction, stating his personal 
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faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church.” 
The rest of the section as at present. 


Article III 
Add as Section 6 present Article IV, Section 3. 


Article III : 
Add as Section 7 present Article IV, Section 5. 


Article IV—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. Fellowship may be withdrawn by the Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction for violation of or 
non-compliance with the conditions on which it is 
given, or for the causes following, viz.: 

i. From a State Convention. 

(a) For not having at least four active parishes in 
fellowship or otherwise not fulfilling the Laws of 
Organization for the Universalist Church or for violat- 
ing the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline. 

ii. From a Parish. 

(a) For settling as pastor a clergyman not in fel- 
lowship or who has been refused fellowship, or who 
has been disfellowshiped, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 6 of Article III. 

(b) For neglecting for the period of two consecu- 
tive years to support regular public worship. 

iii. From a Clergyman. 

(a) Same as at present. 

Add paragraph (e) 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges and 
trial, provided that such action shall be taken only 
on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Commit- 
tee. In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Central Fellowship Committee, such action must be 
by unanimous agreement of the Committee with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. 


Article 1V—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “Any clergyman desiring to withdraw from 
fellowship and giving written notice thereof to the 
Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction shall, 
if no charges be pending or preferred against him, be 
entitled to a certificate of good standing, provided 
that no reason be known by said Committee why 
such a letter should be withheld, and notice of such 
action shall be duly published by the Committee.” 


Article IV 

Amend by transferring Sections 3 and 5 to Article 
III, renumbering them as necessary. Inasmuch as 
these deal with the admission of men to fellowship, 
they should not be included in the section which deals 
with withdrawal of fellowship. 


Article IV—Section 4 

Omit entirely. The only change this omission 
would make would be to make obligatory a probation- 
ary year for all men of other fellowships who apply 
for our fellowship. For example, your committee 
finds that other denominations require this of our 
men, so it seems wise to omit this provision, letting 
this item be covered by Article III, Section 5, of the 
present laws. 


Article V—Section 1 

Amend beginning in line 4, after the word “fel- 
lowship,”’ by omitting all beginning with the word 
“of” and ending with “as the case may be’”’ in line 7, 
by inserting the words “having jurisdiction.’”’ The 
rest of the section to remain as at present. 


Article VI—Section 1 

Amend so it will read: 

1. ‘‘Letters of license, intended to be preliminary 
to ordination, for the term of one year, subject to 
revocation, authorizing such licentiates to preach, 
but not to administer any Christian ordinance, may 
be granted by the Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction to such candidates as, on due examina- 
tion, may be deemed worthy, provided they shall file 
with the committee a certificate of membership in 
some Universalist church, and their assent to the 
faith of the Universalist Church.” 


Article VI—Section 2 

Amend Line 6 so it will read as follows: “some Uni- 
versalist minister in good standing, shall unite in a 
letter requesting the” 
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Article VI—Section 3 : 

Substitute the following as a new Section 3: 

3. “In cases where circumstances may make it 
inconvenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for license, the Committee may appoint a 
special commission for that purpose, which shall re- 
port its findings and recommendations, on which the 
Committee may act.” 


Article VI—Section 4 

Omit present Section 3 and make new Section 4 
read as follows: ‘ 

4, “Licenses under this Article shall be issued only 
to residents of the jurisdiction granting them, but 
they may be transferred upon the removal of the li- 
centiate to another jurisdiction, and shall remain in 
effect if the transfer be accepted by the Committee 
of Fellowship of the new jurisdiction. All licentiates 
shall, for purposes of representation, be regarded as 
laymen and therefore not eligible as clerical delegates. 


Article VII—Section 1 

Line 3, change ‘“‘a Committee of Fellowship’”’ to 
“the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Lines 13 and 14, change to read as follows: “‘spirit 
of the Universalist faith, the intellectual equipment, 
and the personal and spiritual qualities which give 
promise of useful service in the ministry.” 

The rest of the section to remain as at present. 


Article VII—Section 3 
Line 7, change “‘a Committee” to “the Committee.” 


Article VIII—Section § 

Line 6, omit the word “suspend” so that the line 
will read: “(Committee to acquit, admonish or with- 
draw Fellowship.” 


No amendments are suggested for the rest of the 
laws, namely: Articles VIII to XIII inclusive, these 
to remain as at present. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


* * 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


Notice is hereby given that an amendment to the 
By-Laws of the Universalist General Convention 
proposed by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey at the Con- 
vention of 1935 will be presented at the session to be 
held in Chicago, October 20-22, as follows: 

To amend Article VII, Section 8, by substituting for 
the words “‘shall be invested and expended” the words 
“may be invested or expended”’ so that the section 
shall read: ‘‘3. All property or monies which may 
come into the possession of the Convention and for 
which no specific designation has been made may be 
{nvested or expended at the discretion of the Con- 
vention or by the Board of Trustees when the Con- 
vention is not in session.”” 

Roger F.. Hiz, Secretary. 
ce 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual combined sessions of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the First Univer- 
salist Church, Bangor, Maine, Sept. 18, 19, 20, 21, 
1937, Daylight Saving Time. The annual banquet 
of the Maine Universalist Laymen’s Fellowship will 
be held Saturday evening, Sept. 18, at 6.30 p. m. 
The annual Convention reception to the newly settled 
Universalist ministers and their families will be from 
four to six p. m., Sunday, Sept. 19. At 7.30 p. m. 
the Mass Meeting will be held in the church audi- 
torium with speakers representing the fields of Re- 
ligious Education and Church Extension. Monday, 
Sept. 20, at 8.30 a. m., the annual sessions of the 
Maine Universalist Sunday School Association will 
take place, with business and Round Table Discus- 
sion periods. At 1.30 p. m., Sept. 20, the annual ses- 
sions of the Maine Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society will be held, with business and Round 
Table Discussions. At 7.30 p. m., Sept. 20, the oc- 
easional sermon will be delivered, the annual minis- 
terial relief offering will be received, and communion 
will be observed. Tuesday, Sept. 21, at 8.30 a. m., 
the annual sessions of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention, Ine., will convene. At 12.30 there will be a 
Fellowship Luncheon under the auspices of the 
W. U. M. S., a Seminar Inter-Religious Luncheon 
Meeting for the Convention at the same hour, and 
in the afternoon, beginning at 1.30, Round Table 
Discussions with outstanding leaders on subjects 
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such as the Moving Picture and Public Opinion, 
Labor and Industry and the Christian Attitude. 
At six p. m., the Convention banquet will be held in 
the church vestry, and at eight p. m., the Conven- 
tion is scheduled to participate in the Public Inter- 
Relations Convocation in the public auditorium, 
when the speakers will include a Jewish rabbi, a 
Catholie priest, and a Protestant minister. 

Universalists from local parishes and delegates who 
are to attend the Convention are asked to write to 
Mrs. Walter Holmes, 1 Bowdoin Street, Bangor, 
Maine, for reservations. 

William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 


* Ox 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The 23d convention of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois, beginning 
Saturday evening, Oct. 16, and continuing with 
business and educational sessions on Oct. 17, 18 and 
19, 1937. Pursuant to the conditions of Article 4 
of the Constitution, notice of the convention meetings 
is hereby given in The Christian Leader. 

The convention program will include the receiving 
of reports, the election of officers, the transaction of 
other business, addresses, group conferences and 
exhibits. 

A committee on Reorganization and Revision is 
empowered to report on plans for the revision of the 
G. S. S. A. constitution and the reorganization of the 
work of the association. 

Amendments to the constitution may be made at 
any meeting of the association by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting, provided notice 
of proposed changes shall have been published in 
The Christian Leader at least twice during the month 
preceding the meeting. 

M.A. Kapp, Secretary. 


* 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 


The 71st annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. 6 and 7, 1937, at Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., at ten a. m., for the purpose of election 
of officers, hearing reports, and the transaction of 
such other business as may come before the Conven- 
tion. This Convention is held together with its 
auxiliaries and jointly with the Unitarian Conference 
of Minnesota. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 


x o* 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The 32d annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at the Rocky 
Mount church Sept. 30-Oct. 3, 1937, for the transac- 
tion of any business which properly should be tran- 
sacted at this meeting. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 


* oO 


FALL STATE CONVENTION DATES 
Maine, September 20-21, Bangor. 
Kentucky, September 25-27, Fruit Hill. 
New Hampshire, September 27-28, Dover. 
Indiana, October 1-3. 

North Carolina, October 1-3, Rocky Mount. 

Vermont, October 2-5, Montpelier. 

Michigan, October 3-4, Lansing. 

New York, October 4-7, Cortland. 

Minnesota, October 6-7, St. Paul. 

Kansas, October 24-26, Junction City (South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals). 

Alabama, sometime in October, Ariton. 


* O# 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 112th annual sessions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be held in Cortland, 
October 4-7. The annual convention of the State 
Sunday School Association will be held Monday 
afternoon and Tuesday. On Wednesday the meet- 
ings of the Ministers’ Association, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid will be 
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held. On Wednesday evening, the sessions of the 
State Convention will begin with the occasional 
sermon by Rev. Hugh S. Tigner of Canton. The 
conventions will end on Thursday evening with the 
banquet. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


* 


W. U. M.S. OF MAINE 


The forty-third annual sessions of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Maine will be 
held in the First Universalist Church,*Park and 
Center Streets, at Bangor, Maine, on Sept. 20 and 
21, 1937. 

Laura McLellan, Secretary. 


* * 
KENTUCKY STATE CONVENTION 


The Kentucky Universalist) State Convention 
will meet Sept. 25-27 at Fruit Hill Church, for hear- 
ing reports and the transaction of any business that 
may come before the convention. 

Magdalene Ridley, Secretary. 


* OK 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist State Convention will he held at Dover, 
N. H., on Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 27 and 28, 
opening Monday evening at 7.30 and closing Tuesday 
evening with a banquet at 6.30. 

Arthur A. Blair Secretary. 


* x 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED 


The Universalist Church of the Messiah, Broad 
St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, of which 
Rey. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., is minister, would 
be very glad to receive the names and addresses of 
students from other places who are studying in 
Philadelphia, and the addresses of other young people 
who may be there working. They may be sent to 
Miss Eleanor Collie at the church. 


* 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Michigan will be held Oct. 3 and 4, at 
Lansing, Mich. 

Any matters to be brought before the Convention 
will be considered at that time. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 


ae 2 
NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The 43d Convention of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of New York State will be held 
in Cortland, N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 6, 1937, for the 
receiving of reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Margaret T. Stetson, Recording Secretary. 


* OK 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Iil. 11 a.m. every Sunday. re 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Correcticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. \ 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. \ Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles, 


Obituary 


Clare Weir Falls 


Clare Weir Falls died Aug. 26, at the Huron Road 
Hospital in Cleveland, Ohio. 

For three months during the fall of 1936 Mr. Falls 
was acting pastor of Central Universalist Church in 
Indianapolis, Ind., where he made many friends. 

He is survived by his father, Rev. J. K. Falls, of 
Kent, Ohio, and two brothers. 


Mrs. Martha Proctor 


Mrs. Martha Proctor died at her home in Newton- 
ville, Mass., Saturday, Sept. 4. A woman of sterling, 
noble character, for many years she was one of the 
most faithful workers and liberal contributors in 


the Universalist church. The funeral service was hel 
Monday, Sept. 6, at the chapel in Newton, Rev 
Albert Hammatt officiating. 


TEACHERS W. ANTED The Southern Industrial In 

* stitute at Camp Hill, Ala — 
bama, would like to correspond with experienced teacher 
who could teach high school mathematics or science of high 
school grade, chemistry, general science, and biology. An 
opportunity for some Northern friends to spend the winter 
in the South. Room and board with a modest salary. If 
interested, address 


LYMAN WARD, at Camp Hill, Alabama. 
Opening date of School September 15 


ALFRED M. BELL ¢ 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL * 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street’ - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. - 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


The Individual 


NEEDS 
The Home A 
The Church 


The Lodge BI B LE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM, 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on bes, 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents + 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tiea 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A ‘“‘Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


« versalist Publishing House 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Your Denominational Paper 
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1937 RALLY DAY POST CARDS 


FOR CHURCH SCHOOL 


Next Sunday ix 
Rolly Dery 


Cradle Roll Department 
Mothers and children are happy 
in the thought that next Sunday is 
Rally Day. 


Junior Department 
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A 


: t forget next Sunday is 
RALLY DAG 

Ls stand Vokes ein acter || 

aS EA j 


Beginners Department 


The boys and girls are happily 
playing games and have just said 
to their friends, ‘‘Don’t forget 
Sunday is Rally Day.” 


This appropriate design is used 
for juniors. Children are shown in 
canoes with the church in the back- 
ground. “We want everyone 
present next Sunday! It is Rally 
Day.” 


P mtaty © 


plier ee cttid io Maus: ba Tas Goings te. 


Primary Department 


An unusually interesting design 
of children at the seashore and in 
the country, with the church in the 
center drawing them to Rally 
Day. “Rally Day is coming! 
We will look for you next Sunday.” 


PRICE: $1.25 per one hundred H 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Young People’s Department 
On the left a radio tower broad- 
casting the invitation to everyone. 
On the right a church window send- 
ing out its light to the world. In 
the center: ‘‘Next Sunday is Rally 
Day.” 


NAO 
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Educational 


LOERTS:-COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 

itions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 

A fashionably dressed woman approached 
the flower-seller and asked for a shilling’s 
worth of blooms. After the purchase she 
inquired: 

“Will you be here next Wednesday, as 
‘I shall want some flowers for my daughter? 
She’s coming out that day.” - 

“‘She shall have the best on the market, 
ma’am,’”’ the woman answered. ‘‘What’s 
she in for?’’— U.S. Coast Guard. 

* * . 

“Is your father in?’ asked the visitor. 

The boy looked thoughtful. 

‘‘What’s your name, please?”’ he asked. 

“Bill. He’ll know what that means,” 
said the other. 

The boy shook his head. 

“Then pa isn’t in,”’ he replied. “I heard 
him tell mum that if any bills came today 
he’d go mad.””—Monireal Star. 

* * 

“Two-thirds of the farmers,”’ says Secre- 
tary Wallace, “producing one-fourth of the 
crops will produce three-fourths of the 
children who will be the farmers of the next 
generation.”’ And they’re the ones who’ll 
have to meet nine-tenths of this genera- 
tion’s debts.—Ted Cook in the New York 
Mirror. 

x * 

Student: ‘Has not fortune ever knocked 
at your door?” 

Beggar: ‘‘He did once, but I was out. 
Ever since, he has sent his daughter.” 

Student: “His daughter, who is she?” 

Beggar: ‘‘Why, misfortune, of course.’”’— 
Exchange. 

oh 

“Is he really as fast a runner as they 
say?”’ 

“Is he fast? Say, he can run so fast 
that all the men he races with have to run 
twice as fast as he does to keep up with 
him.” —Exchange. 

* * 

Old Lady (to little boy standing on 
his head): ‘‘Don’t you know that if you 
do that, you'll never get to be President?”’ 

Little Boy: ‘‘That’s all right, lady, ’m a 
Republican.” — U. of P. Punch Bowl. 

* * 

Judge: ‘You are charged with voting 
three times. What have you got to say 
about it?” 

Prisoner: “Then I’ve been gypped. They 
only paid me once.’’—The Veteran. 

* * 

Father to young son sucking his thumb: 
“Say, son, don’t bite that thumb off. 
You'll need it some day when you are old 
enough to travel.”’— U.S.S. Tennessee Tar. 

cd * 

It is recalled that a few years ago we 
were told that income taxes would abolish 
all other taxes. Notice it?—Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 

* * 

Even a worm has its good points: When 
it gets ready to turn it doesn’t hold out 
its hand and confuse you.—Exchange. 
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WANTED 


Sustaining’ Subscriptions $ 
1,000 to The Christian Leader at 5 -0O 


: Subscriptions § 
10,000 to The Christian Leader at 2.5 0 


Additional Endowment . 
for our Publishing House 


$100,00 


The DIRECTORS of the 
Universalist Publishing House 


have pledged five dollar sustaining subscriptions 


Will You Help? 


~The CHURCHES 


have each been given quotas 


of regular Leader subscriptions 


Will You Help Fill These Quotas? 


The STAFF 


is working hard to serve our Church 


Will You Help by Remembering 
our Universalist Publishing House 


in your will? 
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Emerson Hugh Lalone, Manager 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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